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Loving one trait of God tends to 
the love of all of God's traits. 
Every quality of God is a center of the entire uni- 
vetse of which God is the center. Being at the 
center gives one an interest in all that is within the 
limitless circumference that surrounds that center. 
As with God’s traits, so with God’s creatures. True 
love for one of God’s creatures gives an added in- 
terest in every creature of God. 


From Center to 
Circumference 


*« The love for one, from which there doth not spring 
Wide love for all, is but a worthless thing."’ 


7S 
Reward ot Wet There is no present without a past, 
Doing nor any future without the present 
It is often. said that ‘‘well begun is half 
It might be as truly said that well done is 


in - it. 


done." 











half begun, for the reward of well doing is the new 
power which it gives for well doing again. The man 
who is slouchy in any task is at a disadvantage when he 
has a new undertaking ahead. He stands in a marsh, 
and has no certain hold for his feet when he wants 
to leap upward or forward. But the man who is 
painstaking stands upon solid ground, and that insures 
him a bigger possibility in his next move. One 
can be sure that whatever he may have to do here- 
after is already partly done by his doing well now. 
a 


What a friend necessity is! It 
stops our standing on one foot ; it 
ends our looking at our watches, and wondering 
about three or four things ; it moves the previous 
question ; it says, ‘‘ This one thing you do!’’ It 
is good discipline to conquer indecision, but it is 
better for us and for the world, knowing ‘* what must 
be,’’ to be about it. It saves time. Goethe spoke 
of the ‘‘dear must.’’ Emerson calls a man’s task 
his life preserver. Let us recognize the purpose of 
God in the inevitable, and accept it gracefully, 
whether discipline or duty. Swift adjustment means 
peace and power. Necessity will then be but the 
iron band inside the golden crown. As Frederick W. 
Robertson says: ‘* When ‘ I must’ is changed into 
‘I will,’ then I am free.’’ 

a 


Friend Necessity 


Mere Restraint 
not Training 


Restraint may be an element of 
training, but it is not in itself train- 
ing. Repression is not a cause of growth, even 
though it may help toshape growth. The gardener 
may do much to give form and function to plants by 
various ways of interfering with them, but he does 
not thus give them their life, and, if his mere inter- 
ference goes too far, he kills them. Many a parent 
wonders why his children have gone astray, or have 
amounted to nothing, in spite of his boast that he 
brought them up under such strict control, and with 
so many safeguards of restraint. The fact is that he 
did not bring them up, did not train them at all. 
He only interfered with their life forces at. every 
point, vainly imagining that his repression and sup- 
If we would 
help another to grow, we must not only close up 


pression were training or upbringing. 


avenues to evil, but we must open out God-ward chan- 
nels for the life energies which are bound, in one 
way or another, to express themselves—or die. 


BO 
‘* This is the day which the Lord hath 
No Day like de: 
To-day for Us MPR ; 


We will rejoice and be glad in it.’’ 


It is *his day that the Lord made for us and for our 
work. He made former days for the men of former 
generations ; and he may make days in the future 
for men. of coming generations ; but we have noth- 
ing to do with days of the past or of the future. If 
we had lived in the old times, we should not have 
been suited to them. If we were to live in the next 
generation, we should be short of its measure. Our 
day is here and now. If we fail to improve this 
time, we are a failure for all time. There never was 
so good a time for us as the present. There will 
never again be so good a time as the present for us. 


Our fathers could do better in their day than we 
could have done ; but our fathers were not suited to 
our day. We can do better in our day than our 
children could do ; but our day is not so good a day 
for our children as their day is for them. Our 
fathers belonged in sheir day ; our children belong 
in their day ; but we belong in just fAis day. 

‘* This is the day which the Lord hath made [for us] ; 

We will rejoice and be giad in it."’ . 


CAB 


Defective Power to Enjoy 


HE enrichment and enjoyment of life is being 
pursued with a new earnestness on all hands. 

It is no longer sufficient for us that we should exist, 
but we demand that our existence should be devel- 
oped and beautified. Our present life -engages a 
degree Of attention that is in marked contrast to for- 
mer views, according to which this life was a merely 
transitory thing, poor in its very essence and pur- 
pose, and to be tolerated as philosophically as possi- 
ble. The fears which in another time gathered 
chiefly about our future life stand at a nearer range 
over the present life, where we can the better deal 
with them. A great realignment has taken place in 
the matter of our fears, so that, where once men 
were chiefly afraid to die, the thoughtful are now 
afraid to live, and the catchword of old controver- 
sies, ‘‘It is unsafe for a man to die in his sin,’’ is 
supplanted by the deeper conviction that ‘‘ it is un- 
safe for a man to live in his sin.’’ We no longer 
believe that it is merely at the point of death that 
God’s antipathy to sin is most marked. We believe 
that he is quick with hatred of sin every hour of 

ife. 

So life here and now is-being pressed for answers 
to questions which were once thought capable of an- 
swer only in another world. ‘The prevalent thought 
of eternal life makes it, not a matter of duration, but 
of durability ; we believe that life is eternal which is 
fit to endure, and there are kinds of life which we 
cannot conceive of as worthy of being 
forever. 


perpetuated 
Assuming that the laws of matter are the 
same at the sun as on the -earth, the scientist is 
able to construct in thought a universe, but on no 
other supposition. Likewise we believe that in the 
other world God loves what he loves in this world, 
and that this world is ‘‘ our chance of learning love.” 

Enjoyment and happiness have been ‘with too 
many of us hurried away into the future, leaving us 
in the poor conviction that this world is no place for 
us to learn either of them. How many people have 
ceased to believe that enjoyment is a Christian 
birthright ! Yet again and again we suspect that the 
joy which began at Bethlehem, which was eclipsed 
at the cross, which began to shine and re-creat> the 
world again at the resurrection, was not designed to 
end in the gloom and fear and heaviness that weigh 
down many a believer. Was this cheerless, worried, 
blighted life the end of that vast work of Jesus? If 
so, we must ask whether the result were worth such 
eternal toil. 

But we are becoming nobly dissatisfied with any 
such conclusion. We are reconquering the enjoy- 































ment of life. We believe that if a Christian. man 
finds -himself more and more immersed in gloom 
and heaviness, something is the matter with him. 
A defective power of enjoyment is a disease of the 
Christian life. The giving a name to a disease con- 
cludes a great many of a patient’s worries ; and, if 
we find that our powers for happiness are steadily 
declining, that our sensibilities constantly absorb 
more misery, more worry, more fear, we are in a 
false condition, and one to be met prayerfully and 
earnestly. 

Perhaps the chief fault which begets this defect is 
the belief that enjoyment depends upon outward 
conditions. But some personalities would absorb 
trouble out of any environment. no 
heaven for hearts for 
heaven. ‘The heaven of most men is, doubtless, the 
poor heaven of a change of place, and a most illu- 
sory one we have all found it. It is the power of 
enjoyment which is the essential thing. - If mere 
circumstances could create enjoyment, we should 
have it ; for we are frequently placed in what other 
people count enjoyable surroundings, yet we fail to 
enjoy, and go on hunting the will-o’-the-wisp of 
**some other time.’’ 

How, then, shall a defective power of enjoyment 
be restored? First of all, by giving ourselves up to 
the conviction that, whether we enjoy life or not, 
God meant us to enjoy it. Strange as it may seem 
to a saddened spirit, we must first believe that it is 
the will of God that we should have something be- 
side gloom. We must meet our circumstances and 
Our surroundings as Emerson said he met each new 
man,—with the expectancy that this man would 
yield up some new truth to him. Have we de- 
manded it of life? Have we not rather thought it a 
fortunate accident, rather than a divine purpose ? 
No Messiah came until a long inveterate Messianic 
hope had woven itself in with every fiber of a Jew’s 
religion. We must expect it, demand it, act as if it 
were the will of God. 

More than this, we must regard it as a necessity, 
and not a luxury, in a useful life: it is a crowning 
element in the highest usefulness. The ‘‘ dead- 
line ’’ in the professions, of which we hear so much, 
is largely due to the neglect to preserve youth and 
eagerness and enjoyment. Neither trouble nor en- 
joyment springs out of the ground. Both have 
usually been prepared for; neither one is entirely 
extemporaneous. So great and good a power as 
that of enjoying life to the full will scarcely come 
into our possession without a devoted discipline con- 
secrated to thatend. Have we taken any pains with 
life to make it happy? Have we built up the fel- 
lowships and the habits, cultivated the interests, or 
sustained the attitudes, which produce it? Have we 
put out the mourners, the shriekers, who have filled 
the room with their clamor, in order to gain the 
quiet essential to the beginning of any good change ? 
Have we been assiduous and devoted in the pursuit 
of any good cause, enough to forget ourselves? It 
is this constant thought of self which is at the root 
of most powerlessness to enjoy ; the recovery of the 
lost faculty is never attained by any man who is idle, 
and who has no service in hand. 

But to many it will doubtless seem a strange thing 
to apply calculation to the enjoyment of life ; for 
this is the one thing that we are apt to think is out- 
side the realm of calculation, something the very 
force and value of which is that it is unexpected and 
sudden. To be sure, in our younger days, pleasure 
does seem to be instinctive, and to take care of 
itself; but evil days draw nigh in which we are 
pretty sire to say, ‘‘ 1 have no pleasure in them,’’ 
and when calculation and discipline is all that will 
bring them back. Horace Bushnell uses the illus- 
tration of a city with two supplies of water,—one 
coming naturally down from the hills, another which 
lies ” and which has to be 


, Matas: E> nag <tr ez cy 


it supply in the hills is 


There is 


our hearts until we have 
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giving out. His point is that the water is just as 
good in one case as the other, and that every life 
alternates between the times of unconsciousness 
and the times of toil, but that both.kinds of life may 
have equalvalue. The impulse of youth is one out- 
fit, the attainment of. power by exercise is another. 
What we want is power, no matter which way it 
comes. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is never reached 
so long as we disguise the fact that the thing which 
most thoroughly ruins enjoyment is sin. Kneel down, 
and part with that thing which has all your life stood 
between you and God, and so between you and hap- 
piness, and trouble will clear up as nothing else can 
make it. Every arch has its keystone. The jam 
of logs, which has become piled into apparently im- 
movable obstruction, has a few key logs whose 
loosening releases the whole. Every troubled con- 
dition has its secret, and it is usually some bosom 
sin. Let that go, though thc effort strain you to 
exhaustion, and though life’s outlook for a time 
grows so barren because of its departure that it 
seems as if cheer would never come again, and 
straightway heavenly energies find their field, and 
your prayer can be answered. 

The only thing that can make over circumstances 
is a man who is himself made over. The world is 
full of what may be enjoyed, but it is only the right 
man who can find it. We need the power to detect 
what will surely yield pleasure, and to receive it, and 
an equal power to discern what will bring misery, 
and to let it alone. The world remains the same, 
but man has changed in receptiveness from age to 
age, so that he gets more and more out of it. Words- 
worth says : 


‘*Thus pleasure is spread through the earth 
In stray gifts, to be claimed by whoever shall find."’ 


If only we can bring back a rich susceptibility, we 
shall never complain of the beggarliness of the world. 
Upon this undertaking,—trying to enjoy life more 
deeply, to the end that we may do a larger work 
and live a richer life for men,—upon this under- 
taking the favor of God waits, and no man ever suc- 
ceeds in the undertaking who does not wait upon God. 


NOTES TEDOS 
Many of our difficulties about Bible 
incidents and Bible statements would 


be at once resolved if we looked more 
carefully at the Bible text, to see if the difficulty is there, 


Was Stephen 
Neglected ? 


or is merely in our own mind. It is, perhaps, more 
natural to decide hastily, on the impulse of our first 
thought, as we read, or as we recall a passage, that there 
is a difficulty or an inconsistency, and then to ask some 
one to explain it. But the better way is to consider, on 
examination, whether the thing is not made clear in the 
Bible itself. Here, for example, is an intelligent Massa- 
chusetts reader who asks a question which he would 
have found the answer to in the Bible narrative if he 


had turned to that thoughtfully. He writes : 


Did not the early church rather neglect their leading deacon in 
allowing bim to be maltreated and killed contrary to law? We 
read later that, when Peter was in prison, the church prayed for 
him “ without ceasing,’’ but we do not read that any of the apos- 
tles lifted a hand, before or after Stephen's death, in sympathy. 
Was it that the apostles were helpless by not being ready to re- 
ceive the truth that Stephen preached ? 


Stephen was not brought before the civil authority. 
He did not seem to be in danger of death. The apos- 
tles had no reason to think that he was so. He was de- 
fending himself eloquently as a Jew, before the rulers of 
the Jews, against a false charge of attempting to subvert 
the principles of Judaism. All of a sudden the Jewish 
assembly was aroused to fury, with the quickness and 
excitability of an Oriental mob, by some of his words. 
They hustled him out of the assembly, dragged him 


. 


beyond the city walls, and “‘lynched’’ him by stoning 
him to death. There was no time to call for a protracted 
season of prayer in his behalf. When he was dead it 
was too late to pray against his death. The Christian 
Jews then didn’t want to accuse their Jewish brethren 
before the Roman authorities of mob violence. They 
didn't think it would be best to do so. Peter, on the 


_ other hand, was arrested by Herod, who was in power by 


authority from Rome. Peter was put in prison and held 
for an unusual season, in order to be executed with dis- 
play after Passover. This was a totally different affair 
from that of Stephen. There was time, and a provi- 
dential call, for prayer in his behalf, as the Bible story 
shows. Such prayer was offered. It was successful. 
What is there in all this to blame the early Christians 
for? It is the Christians of our day who are at fault, if 
they do not see the case as the Bible reports it. 


. 


Curiosity as to the unseen world, 
and as to the life beyond the grave, is 
a potent factor in men's thinking. 
In all ages and everywhere the human mind has busied 
itself with this subject. The Bible has even less to say 
about it than many other sacred books of the ages ; so 
little, indeed, that curiosity is still unsatisfied, and exer- 
cises itself in surmises over possible inferences from the 
few statements that are clearly made in the inspired text. 
The following inquiry from a New Jersey correspondent 
represents a class of questions being received from all 
directions : 


Place of Departed 
Spirits 


Will you kindly.give in your paper some idea in reference to 
one's spirit after death? If possible, give information in full as to 
whether it goes straight to its destination, or lies in the grave until 
the resurrection ; also give some references in the Bible to back 
up the statement. 


In the Old Testament pages the subject of the futuré 
state receives comparatively little attention. How to 
live and how to trust in the present life claim chief at- 
tention in the Scriptures. The Hebrew word sheo/ is 
employed to designate the realm, or the region, of the 
dead. This word is sometimes translated, in our or- 
dinary English Bible, ‘‘the grave,"’ sometimes * pit," 
and sometimes, less properly, ‘‘ hell.'’ The word sheo] 
itself throws no light on the condition of those who are 
within its bounds ; nor, indeed, is such light supplied 
by the uses of this word in its several connections. It is 
true that he who speaks in Ecclesiastes (Eccl. 9 : 10) 
tells of the time when in his darkness of mind he sup- 
posed there was ‘‘no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in Sheol ;’’ but this was while he was in 
the blindness of unbelief. Afterwards he came to believe 
(Eccl, 12 : 7) that at death the dust of man’s body shall 
‘‘return to the earth as it was, and the spirit return 
unto God who gave it."’ This settles ro question as to 
the condition of those who are in Sheol But while the 
words of the Old Testament throw no light on the future 
state, we know very well from outside sources what opin- 
ions on the subject prevailed among the Jews at the time 
of the writing of the New Testament, and before. The 
Jews held that ‘‘Sheol,*’ or ‘‘ Hades,’’ was divided intb 
two departments, —‘‘ Paradise,"’ the abode of the blessed, 
and ‘‘ Gehenna,’’ the abode of the lost,—a great gulf 
separating the two departments. This was the prevalent 
opinion among the Pharisees in the days of our Lord, 
and it is in the light; of this prevalent opinion that 
the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus is to be read 
and understood. It is not that the parable clearly teaches 
that view as the correct one, but it is that the parable 
was evidently spoken in view of current Jewish ideas on 
the subject. Again, when the thief on the cross asked 
to ‘be remembered by our Lord when the Messiah's 
kingdom had come, our Lord’s response was that the 
petitioner for mercy would not have to wait for a future 
day, but that that very day he should be with our Lord 
in Paradise, —the state of the blessed dead as the Jews 
understood it. So all the way through the New Testa- 
ment teachings, while there is no explicit statement of 
what is to be the condition of the dead between the hour 
of death and the resurrection, there are repéated refer- 
ences in the New Testament to the Jewish idea of a 
Paradise and a Gehenna in Hades, without any sugges- 
tion of this view being an erroneous one. After Judas 
destroyed himself, it was said (Acts 1 : 25) that he had 
done this ‘* that he might go to his own place."" We 
could hardly think of Paradise as Judas’s ‘‘ own place "’ 
in Hades. Paul thought that if he should leave this 
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If, indeed, 


“caught up into Paradise '’ (2 Cor. 12 : 4), he heard a 


good many things that he did not report ; but he doesn’t 
say that there was nothing being said there. 





To the Fore 


By James Buckham 


OVE to the fore, 
Men whom God hath made fit for the fray ! 
Not yours to shrink, as the feeble ones may. 
Not yours to parley and quibble and shirk. 
Ill for the world, if ye do not God's work. 
Move to the fore ! 


Move to the fore. 

Say not another is fitter than thou— 

Shame to the manhood that sits on thy brow ! 
Own thyself equal to all that man may. 

Cease thine evading ; God needs thee to-day. 
Move to the fore ! 


Move to the fore. 

God himself waits, and must wait, till thou come. 
Men are God's prophets though ages lie dumb. 
Halts the Christ-kingdom, with conquest so near? 
Thou art the cause, then, thou man at the rear. 
Move to the fore ! 


Boston. 


(Ha 


Roger Ascham—the “Schole 
Master ”’ 


_ By Sir Joshua Fitch, LL.D. 


{Editor’s Note.—Sir Joshua Fitch, late Her Majesty's Chief 
Inspector of Training Colleges, was educated at University Col- 
lege, London, and subsequently officiated as principal and vice- 
principal of the Normal College of the British and Foreign School 
Society. He was appointed, on the recommendation of Earl 
Granville, an Inspector of Schools in 1863, and in 1877 was made 
a Chief Inspector. In 1860 he was 
an Examiner in English in the 
University of London, and was ap- 
pointed a Fellow by the Crown some 
years later. Sir Joshua has also been 
a civil-service examiner in the higher 
branches of the government service. 
In 1885 the University-of St. Andrews 
conferred on him the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D., and the French Gov- 
ernment, in recognition of his services 
to French normal colleges, granted 
him the Cross of a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. He is well known, 
not only in upper educational cir- 
cles, but in the rank and file of the 
teaching fraternity, by his numerous 
contributions to the literature of 
teaching. The following article from his pen is one of a series 
of articles, written by different prominent educationists, on the 
lives and work of some of the greatest educators of modern 
times. The first of the series, on Herbart, by Professor Nicholas 
Murray Butler, appeared in The Sunday School Times for March 
27, 1897.) 

OGER ASCHAM was born in Yorkshire in the year 
1515. He came of an ancient and substantial 
family, entered the University of Cambridge at what was 
then the not unusual age of fifteen, and, after a very 
honorable academic career, was admitted to a fellowship 
at St. John’s College. He became a college lecturer, 
and read Greek publicly in the University, and was 
chosen public orator. He also filled the office of in- 
structor in the learned languages to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, afterwards queen, in whose favor he remained 
until his death in 1568. During three years, from 1550 
to 1553, he served as secretary to Sir Richard Morysine 
at the court of the emperor Charles V, and in this capa- 
city acquired the experience which was afterwards re- 
counted in his ‘‘ Report and Discourse of the Affairs and 
State of Germany.’’ In his absence he was appointed 
Latin Secretary to Edward VI,—an office which he con- 
tinued to hold during the two subsequent reigns. It is 
much to the credit of Mary and of Bishop Gardiner and 
Cardinal Pole that Ascham, though he adhered to the 
Reformed faith, retained his Latin secretaryship through 





Sir Joshua Fitch, LL.D. 


her reign. 
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“Wife he would “be with Christ’ (Phil. 1 : 23). He 
seemed to think that this would be at once. 
it be true that the spirit of man is unconscious in the 
intermediate period between death and the resurrection, 
the Bible does not say «0, or teach so, When Paul was 


he 


Thus his life presented unusual and very varied oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge respecting the social 
and intellectual movements of his time. That time was, 
both in the political and the religious spheres, one of 
unusual activity and unrest. The capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks had caused the dispersion of many 
scholars, some of ‘whom fled to Italy, and became 
famous teachers, especially of the Greek language and 
literature. In this way a desire for learning had spread 
into Europe, and some of the more eminent English 
scholars—Sir John Cheke, Grocyn, Linacre, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Latimer, Warham, and Grindal afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dean Colet the founder of St. 
Paul's School, and Lilly its first head-master, Sir Thomas 
More, and Erasmus—became the pioneers of the revival 
of classical learning in England: With nearly all of 
these Ascham was intimate. They had, like himself, 
visited Italy, and studied Greek under professors there. 
But it is remarkable, and not wholly accidental, that the 
Renaissance was coincident with the Reformation, and 
that the group of scholars and thinkers with whom 
Ascham was associated were all greatly influenced by the 
teaching of Luther, and by his denunciations of the 
negligence and corruption into which the Roman Church 
of that day had fallen. The dissolution of monasteries, 
and the introduction of Greek teaching in the English 
universities, were parts of the same movement which 
made the sixteenth century so memorable for the 
emancipation of the intellect of Europe and for the 
beginnings of English literature. The love of learning, 
and freedom of thought in religion, were naturally akin. 

Ascham's first work was called *‘ Toxophilus ; Or, The 
School or Partitions of Shooting.’’ It was a treatise on 
archery, cast in the form of a dialogue between a scholar, 
Philologus, and an archer, Toxophilus, each of whom 
vindicates his favorite pursuit. It is only incidentally 
that this book is connected with the history of education; 
but it expresses well the author's conviction that the 
training of a gentleman ought to include physical dis- 
cipline, and should especially impart the deftness, the 
accuracy, the training of hand and eye, and the personal 
bravery, which archery served to encourage. Bows and 
arrows were the weapons with which the English had 
won the battle of Agincourt. Ascham was himself an 
adept in the art of shooting, and he believed it to be the 
one form of recreation best adapted to develop manliness 
and strength. Dr. Johnson says that ‘‘he has suffi- 
ciently vindicated archery as an innocent, salutary, useful, 
and liberal diversion ; and if his precepts are of no great 
use, he has only shown by one example among many 
how little the hand can derive from the mind, how little 
intelligence can conduce to dexterity. In every art, 
practice is much ; in arts manual, practice is almost the 
whole. Precept can, at most, but warn against error; it 
can never bestow excellence.’’ It is evident that neither 
Ascham nor Johnson fully perceived the truth that later 
experience has taught us, that manual training, when 
rightly systematized, exercises an important reflex influ- 
ence on the development of a learner's general intelli- 
gence, and on the formation of character. But Ascham 
had another object in writing this book ; he wish@, to 
give an example of a purer and more natural dicuon 
than had before been attained in the writing of English 
prose. He thought that the style of many of his con- 
temporaries was pedantic, and was spoiled and overlaid 
with too many foreign words. And he succeeded in 
producing a book which still remains one of the best 
specimens of nervous and simple prose which that age 

possessed. Henry VIII was much pleased with the 
book, and bestowed a small pension upon its author. 
The book which gives Ascham his chief title to a place 
in this series was written later, and was not published 
till after his death. Itis-called the ‘‘Schole Master ; Or, 
A Plain and Perfect Way of Teaching Children to Under- 
stand, Write, and Speak the Latin Tongue."’. It should 
be remembered that in his age Latin was the chief in- 
strument of education, and the key to almost all available 
knowledge. But the ends to which his suggestions were 
directed extended far beyond the limits of the mere 
acquirement of a language. ‘‘ In writing this book,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I have had earnest respect to three special points : 
truth of religion, honesty in living, and right order in 
learning."’ The moral aim of all intellectual discipline 
is conspicuous throughout this pedagogic treatise. The 
character he wants to form is that of one ‘‘ grave, sted- 
fast, silent of tongue, secret of heart, not hasty in making, 
but constant in keeping, any promise; not rash in utter- 
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ing, but wary in considering every matter, and thereby 
not quick in speaking but deep of judgment, whether 
they write or give counsel in all weighty affairs. . . . His 
wit should be quick without lightness, sharp without 
brittleness, desirous of good things without new fangle- 
ness, diligent in painful things without wearisomenéss, 
and constant in good-will to do all things well."’ In 
reference to school discipline, Ascham’s book is an 
earnest vindication of the need of gentleness and sympathy 
in dealing with children, and a strong’ protest against 
the cruelties often practiced by pedagogues of the type 
of Nicholas Udal, the head-master of Eton, whose pitiless 
flogging was a scandal even in that age. A school, 
Ascham thought, should be, as its name implies, Zudus 
litterarum,—the house of play and pleasure, not of fear 
and bondage. ‘‘Love is better than fear, gentleness 
better than beating, to bring up a child rightly in learn- 
ing.”’ 

As to his method of teaching Latin, its chief feature 
was the plan of double translation, the simplification of 
grammar, and the reduction in the number of formal 
rules. ‘‘ Grammatica itself is sooner and surer learned 
by examples of good authors than by the naked rules of 
grammarians.’’ He would teach first the eight parts of 
speech, then show. and illustrate the three concords 
of substantives with adjectives, of nouns with verbs, and 
of relatives with their antecedents. He would then take 
an easy epistle of Cicero, and, after explaining the cause 
and matter of the letter, construe it into English, and 
parse the words ; then, after recapitulation, the scholar 
should be set to write out a translation of the epistle inte 
English. ‘The master is then to take from him his Latin 
book, and, pausing an hour at least, Jet the child translate 
his own English again in another book. ‘‘ When the 
child bringeth it turned into Latin, the master must com- 
pare it.with the original in Cicero, and lay them both 
together, and, when the child doth well, either in choos- 
ing or true placing Tully's words, let the master praise 
him, and say, ‘ Here you do well.’ For there is no such 
whetstone to sharpen a good wit and encourage a will to 
learning as is praise.’’ The authors he preferred after 
Cicero were Te@gnce, Plautus, Cesar, and Livy. In 
dealing with all*diese authors he relied on translation 
into English, and then retranslating into Latin, and 
critical comparison of the result with the original. And 


for the purpose of encouraging exact and scholarly criti- ¢ 


cism, he laid down a scheme enumerating six points,— 
(1) proprium, (2) translatum, (3) synonymum, (4) con- 
trarium, (5) diversum, and (6) phrases. His discus- 
sion of the several values of imitation, paraphrase, and 
translation, enters into much detail which cannot be 
properly reproduced here. Language was, in his view, 
the one staple element in all education, because it was 
helpful to many other objects than itself, and had rela- 
tion to all reading, to all acquirement, and to all the 
experience of lift. Other studies, he thought, might in 
their way be useful, but with some reserve. ‘‘ Some wits, 
moderate enough by nature, be many times marred by 
overmuch study and use of some sciences ; namely, 
music, arithmetic, and geometry. These sciences, as 
they sharpen men's wits overmuch, so they change 
men’s*"manners over soon, if they be not moderately 
mingled and wisely applied to some good use of life, 
Mark all mathematical heads which be only and wholly 
bent to those sciences, how solitary they be themselves, 
how unfit to live with others, and how unapt to serve in 
the world }’’ 

Apart from the main purpose of the book, some curi- 
ous flashes of light are shed by it upon the social and 
religious life of the period. One of thesewcomes from 
the charming picture of his interview with Lady Jane 
Grey, whom he found once at her father’s house at Brads 
gate, in Leicestershire, reading the Phedo of Plato in 
Greek, while all the rest of the courtly company were 
hunting in the park. On asking her why she denied 
herself a share in the pastime, the young lady spoke 
earnestly of the pleasure she derived from her Greek 
studies, and added, «‘ My book hath been so much my 
pleasure, and bringeth me daily more pleasure and 


more, that in respect of it all other pleasures in very deed ™ 
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be but trifles and troubles unto me. And the pane- 
gyric on his own pupil, Queen Elizabeth, though not 
free from the exaggeration of a courtier, is interesting as 
a proof that the ladies of the sixteenth century were not 
indifferent to the higher learning : ‘‘ It is to your shame, 
you young gentlemen of England, that one maid should 
go beyond you all in excellency of learning and knowl. 































































































edge of divers tongues. Point forth six of the best given 
gentlemen of this court, and all they together show not 
so much good will, spend not so much time, bestow not 
so many hours daily, orderly, and constantly, for the 
increase of learning and knowledge as doth the Queen's 
Majesty herself.’’ 

A pleasant light is thrown upon the manners of the 
time by the story of the old tutor’s regular visits to the 
Queen, that they might read Latin and Greek books to- 
gether, and diversify their exercises by games of chess 
and draughts. 

It was with less satisfaction that the serious and schol- 

arly Ascham recounted other incidents which accompa- 
mied the revival of learning, Italy had become the 
resort of scholars, and the chief channel through which 
Greek erudition found its way to Western Europe. But 
it had also become the favorite haunt of pleasure-loving 
young noblemen and gentlemen from England, and the 
state of society and of morals in that country filled him 
with anxiety. He once spent nine days in Venice, and 
in that little time he saw in that one city ‘‘ more liberty 
tO sin than ever | heard tell of in our noble city of Lon- 
don in nine years."' ‘‘ Time was when Italy and Rome 
have been to the great good of us that now live, the best 
breeders and bringers up of the worthiest men, not only 
for wise speaking, but also for well doing in all civil 
affairs that ever was in the world. But now that time is 
gone, and, though the place remain, yet the old and 
present manners do differ as far as black and white, as 
virtue and vice.'' He thought that the atheism, idle- 
ness, and extravagance of Italy at that season in our his- 
‘tory were of evil example to rich young men coming from 
England, and were exercising an unwholesome influence 
on our social life at home ; and he denounced some of 
the new fashions with vigor, and with a grave sadness 
which had no puritanical rigor in it. ‘‘ These be the 
enchantments of Circe brought out of Italy to mar men’s 
manners in England."’ 

Of his other writings, the best known were a transla- 
tion from a commentary on some of the New Testament 
epistles, and his own Latin letters, of which Fuller, in 
his ‘‘ Worthies,'’ says that they were the ‘‘only Latin 
letters extant of any Englishman,—the more the pity.’ 
These letters furnish the history of the difficulties and 
anxieties of the scholar’s life, his serious illnesses, which 
twice sorely interrupted the course of his academic 

. duties, and the encouragement he gave to his royal pupil 
to pursue with avidity her liberal studies. 

His place in the history of education is that of one 
who regarded with sympathy the older classical studies, 
as well as the new revival of interest in Greek, but who 
looked with fresh eyes upon the traditional methods of 
teaching, and suggested some rational and practical 
improvements. He was a ‘‘humanist’’ of the type of 
Milton, who thought it the first business of teaching to 
make a man an accomplished and thoughtful gentle- 
man, high-minded, courageous, and industrious in the 
pursuit of truth, and who considered that the study of 
language, logic, rhetoric, and the related sciences, were 
the best instruments for the attainment of this end. 

London, England. 
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The Child as the Prophet of the 
Highest 


By the Rev. W. F. C. Morsell 


VERY child is to its own parents “the prophet of 

the highest,'’ an emblem and embodiment of their 

best aspiration. The figure of a little child has been 

used in religious art as an emblem and type to such an 

extent that a summary and interpretation of the various 

uses of the figure will prove a suggestive treasury of 
thought to parents and teachers. 

Im pagan thought the Greek Cupid was recognized as a 
little mischief-maker with a bow and arrow, ready for 
every tempting opportunity that offered a heart as a tar- 
get. His undiscerning aim, occasionally lodging an 
arrow in the heart of an elderly bachelor or spinster, led 
to the fancy that the arrows of Cupid had become mixed 
with the arrows of Death, and this fancy took stronger 
hold from the fact that the young often became shining 
marks for the arrows of mortality. The explanation 
Suggested was that Cupid and Death, who were both 
archers, once went to sleep near each other, and that 
their arrows were accidentally mixed, so that Death some- 
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times shot an arrow from Cupid's bow, and Cupid at 
times shot one of Death's leaden arrows, neither god 
being conscious of the mistaken choice. _ 

Cupid is not always a mirthful figure, as we find him 
sculptured in scenes of mourning, bearing an inverted 
torch. 

The one noticeable thing in all the uses of the Cupid 
type is the absence of the innocence of childhood ; he 
appears forever as a cunning, mischievous little diplo- 
matist or stage manager, directing and constructing 
scenes in which romance is the only end, and his small 
dramas generally call for the presence of a strict censor. 

Booddhism gives us brief glimpses of the child life of 
Gautama, but in his story there is a vast advance in 
morals over the frivolous career of the Greek emblem. 
Gautama was a royal child, an heir to the throne ; but his 
early development was represented as secluded from all 
impressions of real life, especially from every scene 
which could give him an idea of death. The aim of 
his education, if we take into account his isolated child- 
hood, cannot fail to suggest the policy of preserving the 
child’s mind from premature contamination, and might 
lead us tc conceive that the Booddhist theory of human 
nature regarded evil as acquired from experience, rather 
than as an efiect of hereditary influences> 

The Cupid emblem differs from the Booddhist con- 
ception in this: the little Greek god was a personifica- 
tion of the abstract principle of love, the result of an 
anthropomorphic tendency well known in all pagan re- 
ligions. The Booddhist Gautama was not a personifica- 
tion of the abstract thought, but was believed to be an 
incarnation, a real human personality, with the deity in- 
dwelling, whose experience and education were conducted 
with a view to bringing about self-recognition. Of the 
two types there'can be no doubt that the Booddhist 
child is the nearest approach to the Christian concep- 
tion of a divine child in whom the Deity is actually 
incarnate. The Cupid emblem is a child that remains 
always infantile, while the Booddha type develops into 
the full stature of a man. 

In the early chapters of Luke’s Gospel we find poems 
of child life and destiny which are the nearest ap- 
proaches to cradle songs in Hebrew literature. There 
are two parents and two children. Zacharias and his 
only child John are in one group, and Mary the blessed 
mother and her only child in a second group. In one 
scene the dumb father’s lips are opened into thanksgiv- 
ing and prediction, in which he addresses his baby boy 
with the words, ‘‘Thou, child, shall be called the 
prophet of the Highest’’ In the other scene, the Vir- 
gin mother accepts a cross and crown in verses through 
which run mingled ecstatic faith and trembling humility, 
the selfish aspects of motherhood surrendering to a 
future of untold trial, yet never doubting the issue. 

Of these two child figures, both of which have passed 
into Christian art, the Christian mind has never wearied. 
While giving due attention to exceptional incidents in 
each case, the writer of Luke's Gospel allows no con- 
fusion of the importance of the Christ-child in compari- 
son with the child of Zacharias and Elisabeth. While 
the children are both of the same nation, they are of 
different tribes; one is priestly, the other is royal. 
While they are nearly of the same age, only a few months 
to be credited to John as the forerunner of Jesus, yet 
this priority in time is contrasted with another and more 
subtle precedence belonging to the Christ-child from all 
eternity. Here also we find clearly distinguished their 
respective positions ; one is servant, the other is Lord. 
While closely associated in the early years of childhaod, 
and also in the opening years of their respective ministries, 


it is clearly seen that the superior interest in their’ 


tragic destinies belongs to the tragedy of the Christ in 
whose history is involved the destiny of mankind. They 
differ, not as one star differeth from another star in glory, 
but as the dependent planet, which serves as morning 
star, differs from the sun by which it is upheld, around 
which it revolves, and in whose superior splendor it 
fades out, after serving as the messenger of the morning. 

The marks of the two children in pictorial art de- 
serve notice. The child John generally appears stand- 
ing as im the presence of his superior, the Christ-child 
being throned on his Mother's knee or reclining in her 
arms. An error that has crept into the paintings sup- 
poses a difference of some years between the two cousins, 
when really the time amounted to only a few months. 
The artists, however, have never been misled into any 
neglect of their relative dignity ; for never at any time 
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has John the Baptist been painted as the equal or su- 
perior of the Christ, and no sweeter rendering- of the 
richness of the Christ has ever been portrayed than in 
Correggio’s habitual presentation of the light im the pic- 
ture as emanating from the very person of the Lerd, 
even in his years of helpless infancy. 

In some sense, to every parent's eye, the child in the 
midst is ‘‘the prophet of the Highest,’ and is also ‘‘a 
sign set for the fall and rising again of many of Israel.’’ 
No one can look into the face. of a little child without 
seeing the endless possibilities latent in its future. It 
brings back to memory the highest and best in the past, 
as well as suggestion for the future. As the fairness of 
the page may either be a token of the clean and right- 
eous things to be transcribed upon it, or after their tran- 
scription may serve as background to set out the rich 
illumination and lines of graceful writing ; so the child- 
likeness in any human life may be prophetic in its call 
for careful handling and noble performance, and will 
always be a present background to ennoble lofty service 
by the retention of a right humility. An ambitious 
parent may expect his boy to succeed only by selfish 
competition, in which the sign is to be found that the 
child’s success means the fall of others; but in the 
Christ-child’s success he is indeed a sign set for the fall 
of everything wrong and base, and this includes the 
self-humiliation of repentance in those who are shamed 
to the earth in his presence. But such a fall involves 
the rising again of the penitent into new service and 
permanent honor. 

In a recent sculpture where the progress of civilization 
is represented in special relation to the history of our 
American people, the leading figure is an unclothed 
child carrying in his hand the model of an air-ship, 
which he is endeavoring to start on its hazardous voyage. 
This little child stands on the extreme right of the 
scene as the spectator faces the sculpture. Every one 
notices the emblem, and its meaning is readily appre- 
hended. Less patent to the eye, and subordinate in the 
scene, one may find on the left of the presentation a 
second and earlier epoch of history, in which the pio- 
neers in agriculture appear, with the herd of cattle and 
the flock of sheep. But even in this epoch the sculptor 
has placed a leading figure. It isa little lamb looking 
wistfully in to the distance in that dumb and helpless 
acquiescence to its unknown destiny which the prophets 
of Israel ascribed to their Messianic hero. We know 
not whether it was the sculptor’s conscious intention to 
indicate a parallel between the child leadership on the 
right and the lamb's leadership on the left, but, whether 
it were design or mere coincidence, it reminds us of the 
fact that in its earlier, purer days, Christian art por- 
trayed the Christ as a lamb, either making joyful prog- 
ress bearing a banner, or else as a lamb slain, reposing 
in marble on the lid of the sarcophagus ; and we may 
here re-echo the thought of Dr. Westcott that this em- 
blem of the slain lamb was a limit in early Christian 
art in representing the agony and passion of our Lord, 
nobler in its reserve than the work of later sculpture. 
Chiefly from the scene to which we have drawn atten- 
tion comes the comparison of the lamb and the child. 
The unclothed child lacks the covering necessary for its 
presence in civilized progress, and this covering is se- 
cured from the fleece of the lamb. This doés not imply 
the lamb’s death, but only its shearing. In Hebrew 
history, however, the safety of the firstborn was associ- 
ated with the actual death of the lamb, and the strength 
for the journey of escape was denved from feeding on its 
flesh. 


Philadelphia. 
o> 


Be Honest with the Bible! 
By the Rev. H. H. Parry 


MOST gratifying feature of the age in which we 
live is the growing interest shown in the study of 
God's word. Never before has so much time, talent, 
and learning been devoted to the interpretation of this 
one Book. After all, is there not room to fear that, in 
this age of increased Bible study, the word of God may 
be handled deceitfully ? No book requires so honest a 
treatment, or needs to be approached in so reverent a 
spirit, as the Scriptures, in order to ascertain their true 
meaning. 
It is possible to so manipulate Scripture passages as to 




































































ear them teach the most absurd and unreasonable 


doctrines. Treated in a careless, irreverent manner, the 
Bible may be used to bolster up errors of the rankest 
kind, By taking isolated passages, wrenched from their 
connection, and arranged to suit one’s own fancy, a per- 
son can prove anything under the sun. In his quaint 
way, Elder Swan used to tell his congregations sometimes, 
«« Why, my dear people, by taking isolated passages and 
grouping them together to suit yourselves, you can prove 
anything you please from the Bible. I can prove that it 
is perfectly lawful for a man to hang himself."’ So, 
turning to the passage referring to the betrayer of our 
Lord, he read, ‘‘ Judas went and hanged himself ;"’ 
then, turning to another page, he added, ‘‘Go thou and 


do likewise.’ Forcibly does this illustration show the 
danger of a careless and unscrupulous handling of 
Scripture. . 


In view of this danger, then, is. there not necessity, 
even at the present day, to plead for a fair, thorough, 
and conscientious study of the Bible? Ne book calls 
for more honest treatment. To ascertain the truth our- 
selves, and teach that same truth without adulteration 
to others, too much care cannot be exercised in the 
handling of God's word. 


Caldwell, N. J. 





News from Bird Land 


By Leander S. Keyser 


ET me bring you tidings, children, from the birds 

which, in early summer, I met with in two places 

that are a good many hundred miles apart. A reporter 

for the birds must be as wide awake as a reporter for 
people. 

Look in your geographies, and find Duluth, Minne- 
sota. It is a stirring city, perched on a bluff at the 
western end of Lake Superior. In the woods near this 
city, as well as among the hills some twenty or thirty 
miles up the St. Louis River, I spent several happy days 
in June gathering news items about the feathered citi- 
zens, some of which I found very charming folk. 

There, for example, was that mite in plumes, the 
chestnut-sided warbler, whose trills cheered me in many 
a lonely ramble in out-of-the-way places. He is fond 
of a bushy spot at the border of the woods. One day it 
was my good fortune to stumble upon a little nest, not 
yet completed, resting snugly in a crotch of a low bush. 
It looked a gcod deal like a summer warbler’s nest, buf 
there were no summer warblers in that country,—at 
least, none that I saw. A female chestnut-side was trip- 
ping about in the bushes, and so I took my stand at 
some distance from the charmed spot, and watched with 
what patience I could command. 

Patience! Yes, patience was needed, lots of it ; for 
never have | found so many mosquitoes in all my ram- 
bles as there were in the woods of this north country. 
They teemed and piped and stung, making me almost 
frantic. By and by—it seemed a long ‘ by and by,’’ 
too, with hundreds of mosquitoes singing about my ears 
—the little chestnut-side flitted, after many fits and 
starts, to the half-finished cot in the bush, and, leaping 
into it, arranged the twigs and grass which she had 
brought in her bill So I had found my first chestnut- 
sided warbler’s nest, and had also proved that this spe- 
cies breeds in the neighborhood of Duluth. 

It was the 18th of June. A week later, no doubt, I 
should have found more nests, as the breeding season 
had just begun. These pretty warblers were quite 
abundant in that region. 

But now. let me tell something a little odd. My home 
is in the southwestern part of Ohio, where the warblers 
named are only migrants in the spring and fall. Inthe 
spring they pass through this section to a more northern 
country, to rear their families, and never breed here. 
But mark now! On the 14th of July I spent a day 
watching the birds on the top of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, near Mountain Lake Park, in northwestern Mary- 
land. 

Note how much farther north Duluth, Minnesota, is 
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than the last place named. Note, too, that Mountain 
Lake Park is a little farther south than Dayton, Ohio, 
where I live. Yet at both Duluth and Mountain Lake 
Park the chestnut-sided warblers breed, and remain for 
the summer, whereas at my home they are only mi- 
grants, never stopping to rear their young. How is this 
to be explained? Simply in this way : Duluth is about 
five hundred miles north of Dayton, but Mountain Lake 
Park is between two thousand and three thousand feet 
nearer the sky. 

Will you understand what I mean when I say that 
altitude and latitude seem to have the same effect upon 
some species of birds? If they can find a mountain 
height in the South, they are just as well pleased as if 
they should go several hundred miles farther north. By 
making careful inquiries of persons living in both places, 
I found that the seasons and weather at Duluth and on 
the crest of the Alleghanies are very much alike. 

It was too late to find warblers’ nests on the moun- 
tains, but I saw many parent birds feeding their young, 
which had left the cradle, and were already well fledged. 
It would be charming to study the birds on these heights 
from the middle of June to the first week in July. 

What has been said of the chestnut-sided warblers 
may also be said of their jolly kinsfolk, the redstarts 
and creeping warblers, which are migrants at my home, 
and summer residents in northern Minnesota and north- 
western Maryland. However, there were numerous 
birds in the North that were not found on the mountains, 
and the reverse was also true. The veery thrush, the 
white-throated sparrow, the Canadian, mourning, black- 
throated, green-and-black-throated blue warblers, glad- 
dened the bird-lover's eyes and ears in Minnesota, but 
‘*My Maryland"’ could not boast of their presence. 

I must report two dainty warblers which made the 
breezy mountain heights their summer home, but which 
I did not meet in my northern rambles. ‘‘ What can 
that mite in feathers be?'’ I. exclaimed as I caught 
glimpses of a little bird flitting among the bushes. - It 
proved to be a golden-winged warbler, one of the hand- 
somest of all the warbler tribe. I followed it stealthily 
along the border of the thicket. A surprise was in store 
for me. Suddenly the little golden-wing appeared in 
the bushes with a worm in its bill, and that meant a 
baby bird somewhere in the neighborhood. While I 
waited breathlessly, the bird darted down into the low 
brush and grass, and fed a squawking youngster, which 
I could not see, but could plainly hear. Then the little 
papa flew up without the worm in his bill, proving that 
he had fed the little one. 

That was proof enough, but I decided to wait and 
keep watch awhile longer. In ten minutes the parent 
bird returned, and again fed his shrill-voiced bairn. It 
was now time to find that young hopeful. A little beat- 
ing of the bush brought him out of his hiding-place, 
from which he flew up to a higher perch, revealing him- 
self as a half-fledged birdling, only a few days from the 
nest. He already bore some of the markings of his 
handsome parent, especially the touch of yellow on the 
wings. His tail had just begun to sprout, and I must 
say that he might have been a good deal prettier than 
he was, and yet not have thrown any one into raptures. 
Still, 1 was proud to prove by actual search on the ground 
that the blue golden-wing breeds on the bushy heights 
of the Alleghany Mountains. 

But would you believe that I found that rare little 
beau of a bird, the blue yellow-backed warbler? He 
flitted about among the leafy bushes, behaving in a very 
much ‘‘at home’’ fashion, as if he too, like his golden- 
winged cousin, had taken up summer residence there. 
He was a charmer, his form being trig and supple, and 
his dainty blue coat, with its golden ornament on the 
back, his yellow necktie, and his golden brooch flashing 
on his bosom, all giving him the air of being a well, and 
even richly, dressed little gent in plumes, fit to be groom 
to the prettiest bird bride of the mountains. 

It was too late in the season to hear much warbler 
music in the mountains. Even the chestnut-sides and 
creepers only whistled a weak trill now and then, and 
my pretty golden-wing and yeilow-back uttered nothing 
but a sharp chirp. My visit to Minnesota, however, 
was just in time for the warbler concerts. Yes, I lis- 
tened to the mourning and Canadian warblers in their 
native woods of the North, and wish that all my young 
readers could have felt the thrill that made me clap my 
hands for gladness. 

Dayton, O. 





Five Little Preachers 
By Belle M. Brain 


An Illustrated Sermon for Little People 


OME years ago, Mr. Charles H. Yatman, the evan- 
gelist, gave what he called a ‘‘ bottle sermon’’ at 
a children’s service inourchurch. Taking his very brief 
outline, and enlarging upon it, I have since used it with 
great success in children’s meetings of various kinds. 
Perhaps other workers may be glad to know of it It 
can be given by the pastor, the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, or the primary teacher herself, and is 
valuable for anniversaries and special occasions when 
the: grown folks are invited with the children, —Chil- 
dren's Day, for example. 

Announce it in some such way as this: I have five 
little friends visiting at my home, and I want to bring 
them with me so that I can introduce them to you. I 
call them my little preachers, for they have taught 
me so many lessons. They are odd little fellows, for, 
though they have mouths, they cannot talk, but they can 
preach.”’ 

Procure from a druggist five clear glass bottles (about 
ten or twelve inches high, and three and a half or four 
inches in diameter) with glass stoppers. Fasten a band 
of ribbon about an inch and a half wide around the 
bottom of each bottle to hide the sediment which set- 
tles after the bottles are filled. Decorate each stopper 
with a bunch of baby ribbon matching the band in 
color; 

Each bottle has its own name, and its own color of 
ribbon, and must be carefully filled as follows : 

1. Mr. Always-to-be-depended-upon. Light blue rib- 
bon. Fill with clear, pure water. 

2. Mr. Most-always-to-be-depended-upon. Yellow 
ribbon. Fill with water, and add white sea sand. Pro- 
cure this from a druggist, and wash several times, until 
it leaves the water perfectly clear. 

3. Mr. Sometimes-to-be-depended-upon. Green rib- 
bon. Fill with water, and add red manganese. If this 
cannot be obtained, use 240 grains of bichloride of mer- 
cury and 280 grains of iodide of potash. These added 
to the water make a brilliant scarlet that is very satisfac- 
tory, though it takes many hours to settle perfectly. The 
water above the ribbon band must be perfectly clear, 
giving no hint of the red powder hidden in the bottom. 

4. Mr. Hardly-ever-to-be-depended-upon. Red rib- 
bon. Fill with water, and add common mud. This 
never settles entirely, but it should stand until the water 
is almost cleaf. 

5. Mr. Never-to-be-dépended-upon. Black ribbon. 
Fill with water and add black ink. 

Do not fill the botties quite full. It is impossible to 
shake them satisfactorily if there is too much water in 
them. 

Have a wooden box to hold the bottles, and keep them 
carefully hidden from view until the time for the ‘ser- 
mon’’ arrives. The morecurious the children are about 
the character of the ‘‘ Five Little Preachers,’’ the better. 
Do not show all the bottles at once, but bring them out 
one at a ime, as their turn comes, and stand them in 
full view of the audience. It is wise to place the box 
in position several hours before the bottles are to be 
used, otherwise, the contents may be shak@n-up and the 
whole thing be spoiled. 

Some idea of the lessons to be taught may be gained 
from the following little outline talk, necessarily very 
much condensed. 

I have brought my little friends to preach to you to- 
day. Just let me take a peep at them, to see if they 
are all right, and ready to begin. (Raise the cover, and 
look into the box). Yes, they are ready. I will intro- 
duce them to you one at a time. Please do not forget 
their names. 2 

This (taking out No. 1.) is Mr. Always-to-be-depended- 
upon, we will call him Mr. Always, for short. Mr 
Always is a bright, happy, sunshiny little fellow, a true 
blue, out-and-out Christian. No matter what happens 
you can depend on him. He is never cross and ill- 
tempered, but makes the best of everything. Just see! 
when I shake him up (shake vigorously) he is brighter 
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than ever. See how he sparkles! We never know his 
real beauty until something goes wrong. 

This is Mr. Most-always-to-be-depended-upon, Mr. 
Most-always, for short He looks just like Mr. Always. 
If their ribbons were only the same color, | do not think 
we could tell them apart. But hidden away in Mr. 
Most-always’ heart is an ugly spirit, that makes its ap- 
pearance once in awhile. See, there it is! He does not 
like to have me knock him about (shake vigorously so that 

the sand will rise and cloud the water). But watch him. 
\(The heavy sand settles very quickly, leaving no trace 
of its presence in the water.) He has one very good 
trait, his ill-temper does not last long. He is all right 
again now. 

This is Mr. Sometimes-to-be-depended-upon, —Mr. 
Sometimes, for short. I shall have to be very, very care- 
ful with him. He looks so much like Mr. Always, and 
Mr. Most-always that you would never guess what a 
dreadful temper there is hidden in his heart. He flies 
into such a rage if anything does not please him. Just 
see how angry he is now. (Shake the bottle—the bril- 
liant red will rise quickly, and color the water, much to 
the astonishment of the children.) And I am sorry to 
say that instead of controlling his temper quickly, like 
Mr. Most-always, it will take him many hours to get 
over it. 1 am afraid he will not be real pleasant again 

* till long after we have all gone home. But watch him, 
and you will see him gradually getting better. 

This is Mr. Hardly-ever-to-be-depended-upon, —Mr. 
Hardly-ever, for short. He is never real bright and 
happy like our other three friends, but is always sour 
and surly. When anything goes wrong he is worse than 
ever (shake thoroughly so that the water becomes very 
thick and dark), and gets stubborn fits of sulks that last 

. for hours. : 

And this is poor Mr. Never-to-be-depended-upon, —Mr. 
Never, for short. His heart isso full of evil that he is cross, 
ill-tempered, and naughty all the time. When things go 
wrong he is not much crosser than when things go right. 
(Shake the bottle, the water gets some blacker, for ink 
Settles a little bit) Poor Mr. Never! I am sure he is 

“unhappy, and I know he makes everybody around him 
miserable. 

Besides these lessons, there are many others that cah 
be taught from the bottles. ; 

i. Except for their ribbons, Mr. Always, Mr. Most- 
always, and Mr. Sometimes looked just alike, until they 
were shaken. We may be able to keep sin hidden in 
our hearts very successfully for a time, and deceive every- 
body but God. But we may be sure our sins will find 
us out. Sin must be rooted out of our hearts, and not 
kept hidden there. 

2. We could easily change Mr. Never into Mr. Always. 
(Stand these two bottles together, apart from the others, 
for this part of the talk.) Ask the children to tell three 
things that must be done to effect this change. They 
imvariably answer correctly, and with a promptness that 
is surprising. 

(1.) Pour out the black water. 

(2.) Fill the bottle with clean water. 

(3-) Take off the black ribbon, and put on blue. 

It is just so with real people. When they become Chris- 
tians, the sin must be taken out of the heart, and it must 
be filled with the Holy Spirit. Then they must take off 
Satan's badge, and take upon them the name of Christ. 

3. Mr. Never cannot change himself. He cannot get 
down off the table, empty the water into the gutter, put 
his mouth under the hydrant, turn on the water, and take 
off his black ribbon. Neither can we change our own 
hearts, but God can. We must ask him to take the evil 

‘out of our hearts, and fill them with the Holy Spirit. 
No matter how black and sinful they are, he can change 
them ; for the “ blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin."’ 

Children not only enjoy the exercise greatly, but it 
seems to leave a lasting impression. It is no unusual 
thing for little people to stop me on the street to say 
which bottle they think they are most like, and which 
one they are trying to be like. ‘I think I am like Mr. 
Most-always,"’ said one dear little girl, ‘*’ cause, when I 
was practicing yesterday, the top would keep falling off 
the piano stool, —it's broken, you see, —and | got about as 
Mad as Mr. Sometimes, I guess. But all at once | 
remembered your bottles, and so every time that old stool 


— ‘ ‘bothered me, | just got angry for one little minute, like 


‘Mr. Most-always, you know.’’ Like many an older 
Christian she was satisfied with a partial improvement, 
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instead of striving for complete victory. But better 
some improvement than none. The five little friends had 
not preached in vain. 
Springfield, O. 
CAD 


Old Hymns in the There is something to be said for old 
Children’s Day hymns, as well as for new, in the 
rapa Children’s Day program. Home- 
made programs must necessarily include songs to be 
found in books commonly in use, and may be those that 
have stood the test and endured the wear 4nd tear of 
years. The value of exercises gratuitously distributed 
by denominational publishing houses—on condition that 
the Sunday-schools using them shall make a Children’s 
Day offering to their missionary work—tlies chiefly in 
this, that they are usually made up of the rousing old 
hymns. On the same principle, many Sunday-schools 
prefer to make their own programs, and to use old songs. 
¥orexample, the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Brooklyn last year printed its own hymns, with 
the notation, these being the selections : ‘* Holy, holy, 
holy,** «* Angel voices, ever singing,’’ ‘‘ Dear Jesus, ever 
at my side,"* ‘*Dear Lord and Father of mankind,"’ 
‘Jerusalem the Golden,’’ and ‘* Forward! be our 
watchword.*" The Manhattan Congregational Sunday- 
school of New York celebrates Children’s Day on the 
second Sunday in May. The last program included 
these hymns, printed in full: ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy,” 
** By cool Siloam's shady rill,"’ ‘‘1 think, when I read 
that sweet story of old,’ ‘Jesus, from thy throne on 
high,’ ‘*Onward, Christian soldiers,*’ ‘‘1 love to hear 
the story.’ Besides these there was the baptism of 
children, a presentation of Bibles to seven-year-old chil- 
dren, an exercise by the Junior Society of Christian 
Endeavor, and a sermon to children by the pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson. 
= 


Evening services for children, on any 
day, are strongly opposed by Miss 
Annie S. Harlow, of Bethany Presby- 
terian Sunday-school, Philadelphia. Miss Harlow favors 
a morning church service on Children’s Day. At 
Bethany, therefore, there will be an innovation. this 
year, at her request. About a hundred scholars will 
graduate from her junior class, or department,—or be 
‘*promoted*’ to the next grade at that time,—mostly 
boys nine or ten years old. It has been agreed that her 
children, about five hundred in number, shall sit to- 
gether in the body of the church auditorium, toward the 
front A comprehensive program has been prepared, 
and will be printed. The Twenty-third Psalm, the Be- 
atitudes, the Commandments, with various texts and 
songs that the children have memorized, are woven into 
the exercise as responses. There are special responses 
in connection with the offering and with the ceremony 
of infant baptism. The Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
one of the pastors, will preach a short sermon to chil- 
dren. The superintendent, John Wanamaker, will con- 
¢xct a short public examination of the graduating class, 
then he and the pastor will speak a few words of com- 
mendation to its members, and will present them with 
Bibles and diplomas. Coming forward to receive these, 
the scholars will be greeted by the pastors, elders, and 
superintendents, who will shake hands with them as 
they pass by the platform. The church is to be deco- 
rated with wildflowers. In this service, one chief object 
is to attract non-church-going parents. 


Junior Graduating 
Exercises, 
Children's Day 





Primary Exercise of Texts Alpha- 
betically Arranged 


By Mrs. E. B. Penick 


HE following exercise I have always found interest- 

ing to the primary children, and instructive, in a 

long Sunday-school experience. Itis a service that may 

be used appropriately as a part of the program on Chil- 

dren's Day, when the little children are supposed to 
have some part. 

There is a text of Scripture for each letter of the 


alphabet. These are taught orally by the primary 
teacher. By repeating each text several times on Sun- 
day until perfectly learned, and then_ by beginning 
always at the first letter in review, the whole will soon be 
committed to memory. 


A.—Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you (Matt 7 : 7). 

B.—Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, 
and thy house (Acts 16 : 31). 

C.—Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest (Matt 11 : 28). 

D.—Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you (James 
4: 8). 

E.—Enter ye in at the strait gate (Matt. 7 : 13). 

F.—For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life (John 3 : 16). 

G.—God is love (1 John 4 : 8). 

H.—Honor thy father and thy mother ; that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee (Exod. 
20 : 12). 

I.—I love them that love me ; and those that seek me early shall 
find me (Prov. 8 : 47). 

jJ.—Judge not, that ye be not judged (Matt. 7: 1). 

K.—Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile 
(Psa. 34 : 13). 

L.—Let your light so shine before men. that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven 
(Matt. 5 : 16). 

M.—My son, give me thine heart (Prov. 23 : 26). 

N.—Now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day of salvation 
(2 Cor. 6: 2). 

O.—O Lord, open thou my lips ; and my mouth shall show forth 
thy praise (Psa. 53 : 15). 

P.—Prepare to meet thy God (Amos 4: 12). 

Q.—Quench not the Spirit (1 Thess. 5 : 19). 

R.—Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth (Eccl. 
12:1). 

S.—Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him 
while he is near (Isa. 55 : 6). 

T.—The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil 
and the good (Prov. 15 : 3). 

U.—Unite my heart to fear thy name (Psa. 86: 11). 

V.—Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God (Psa. 76 :-11). 

W.—Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation (Matt. 

26: 41). 

X.—Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God ( John 3: 3). 

Y.—Ye are the light of the world ( Matt. 5 : 14). 

Z.—Zealous of good works (Tit. 2 : 14). 


Goose Creek, Ky. 
FO 


Even the little children may have an 
interest in the regular church services. 
One way of making a connection be- 
tween the primary class and the church has been tested 
and approved by Miss Minnie E. Kennedy, teacher of 
the primary class in the Methodist Sunday-school of 
Opélika, Alabama She encourages the children to 
bring flowers for decorating their room at the morning 
school session before church ; afterwards they carry them 
to the church auditorium. The competition for the 
honor of carrying the flowers upstairs, and arranging 
them ‘all by ourselves,"’ is very keen. ** Who can 
doubt,"’ says Miss Kennedy, “that they acquire addi- 
tional beauty and favor im the eyes of the Lord of the 
sanctuary from the baby fingers that have placed them ?"’ 
We can at least see the guiding and arranging hand of 
the teacher, and approve the effort to turn the children's 
thought in the direction of the church. Children’s Day 
is not to be the only Sunday for the bringing of flowers 
and the attendance of children. 


Primary-Class 
Flowers for Church 


OW 


A man is as pleased with a souvenir 
as a boy, if it is the right kind. 
A. E. Gray, teacher of The Southgate 
Class of young men in Pilgrim Congregational Sunday- 
school, Worcester, Massachusetts, has recently distrib- 
uted.souvenirs to the class, each one cgnsisting of five 
ornamental cards tied together at an upper corner. Two 
of the inside cards contain the names and addresses of 
all members, classified as active, honorary, visiting, and 
affiliated, the latter list including the Sunday-school 
superintendent and several officers and teachers. The 
fourth card gives the names of the officers and teacher 
of the class, and the last card a picture of the church, 
the school's enrolment at the beginning of this year, and 
the names of pastor and Sunday-school officers. The 
sheaf of cards is small enough for the pocket or pocket- 
book. Anniversary occasions in the Sunday-school 
afford good opportunities for giving souvenirs. 


Bible-Ctass 
Seuvenirs 
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Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1897 
x, April 4.—Peter Working Miracles 
2. April r1.—Conversion of Cornelius 
Gentiles Converted at Antioch 

3 Apel ‘x6. = { Or, The Resurrection (Easter) 

4. April 25.—Peter Delivered from Prison 

5. May 2.—Paul Begins his First Missionary Journey . . . 
6. May 9. —Paul Preaching to the Jews 

q- May 16.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles Acts 14: 11-22 
8. May 23.—The Conference at Jerusalem Acts 15: 1-6, 22-29 
9. May 30.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works . . . James 2: 14-23 
10. June 6.—Sins of the Tongue : 
rx. June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy 
12. June 20.—Personal Responsibility 
13. June 27.—Review. 


‘ RAY 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


- 
Study 23.—The Epistle of James 


A.D. 45-60. 


2 32-43 

2 90-44 

19-26 

12-26 

Acts 12: 5-17 
Acts 13: 1-13 

Acts 13: 26-39 


1E-75 3: 14-17 
Rom. 14: 10-21 


Written from Judea. Addressed to Jewish 
Christians outside of Palestine. 

[Among the best commentaries in English upon the Epistle of James are 
those by Mayor (New York: The Macmillan Co.), and by Plumptre in the 
Cambridge Bible series (same publishers). See also Gloag’s Introduc- 
tion to the Catholic Epistles (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
Weiss’s Intrediuction to the New Testament (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nails Co.), and Dods’s Introduction to the New Testament (New York: 
Whittaker) .] 

I. CIRCUMSTANCES. 

1. The Aythor of the Epistle. Who is so named in 1 : 1? 
Of the three men by the name of James mentioned in the New 
Testament (comp. Matt. to : 2, 3; Gal. 1 : 19), which one is 
this ?. Give reasons for the view that he was Jesus’ brother. 

2. Date and Place of Composition. Are we to understand 
(comp. Josephus’s ‘* Antiquities,’’ XX, ix, 1) that James, the 
brother of the Lord, died as a martyr about A.D. 60-62? 
Holding this James to be the author of this Epistle, we obtain 
the latest possible date. State the reasons which support an 
early date of composition, perhaps as early as A.D. 45. Con- 
sider that the prevailing, though not unanimous, opinion among 
scholars is for an early date,—A.D. 45-50. What are the 
reasons for thinking that James’s letter was written in Pales- 
tine, probably at Jerusalem ? 

3. Destination and Purpose. 
addressed? (comp. 1:1.) Explain the term ‘ Dispersion,’’ 
as used of the Jews. Indicate*upon the map the localities to 
which this Epistle probably went. Was the Epistle written 
with a very practical purpose, to admonish his readers of 
certain faults and to correct certain errors which existed among 


To whom was the Epistle 


ethem, and also to comfort and encourage them in meeting trials 


and persecutions which came to them? 
JI, ANALYsIs OF CONTENTS. 

The section headings and paragraph divisions of an analysis 
are here given, but only by. way of suggestion. 

1. Chapter 1:1. Salutation, 

2. Chapter 1 ; 2-18. Instruction. 

trial. 
I : 2-4, 5-8, 9-11, 12, 13-18.1 

3 Chapters 1 : 19 to 2: 26. Exhortation. 

true Christian faith. 
I: 19-21, 22-27; 2 : 1-13, 14-26. 

4. Chapters 3:1 to 4: 12. Exhortation. The “duty of 

kind, wise, and peaceful-words and deeds, 
3: 1-12; 3:13 to 4: 12. 
5 Chapters 4:13 to 5:11. Admonition and encourage- 
ment. Warning to the wicked, comfort to the good. 
4: 13-17; § : 1-6, 7-11. 
6, Chapter 5 : 12-20. Conclusion. Warning and direc- 
tions. 
5 : 12, 13-18, 19, 20. 
III. Torics. FoR CONSIDERATION. 

1. The Ethical Teaching of the Epistle. 1s the Epistle 
from first to last ethical, ‘an application of gospel principles to 
different: phases of practical life?- What are these various 
phases of practical life upon which James has touched? 


The Christian view of 


The fruits of 


‘What is his teaching concerning the nature and service of 


trial? From a Christian point of view, how does he contrast 
high position and wealth with obscure position and small re- 
sources ? Consider the distinction between trials which come 
from-God as discipline, and temptations which arise from our 
selfishness and sinfulness. What are the practical tests of any 
man’s religion, and have we the right to apply them ? ° Con- 
sider other points of the ethical teaching in addition to these 
specifically indicated. 


The student will expand this analysis by indicating in a few words 


eR Gr) the aanrewe: to 


2. James's Teaching about Faith and Works. Ascertain 
what this is by a careful study of 2 : 14-26. Define the term 
“faith”? and the term ‘“ works’? as here used. Does he 
seem to teach the fundamental gospel truth that the faith 
which does not manifest itself in good works is worthless, is 
really. no faith? Compare Jesus’ teaching on this point 
(Matt. 5 : 16; 7:21; Luke 6: 46-49). Also Paul’s teach- 
ing (Gal, 6: 7, 8; 1 Cor. 13 : 2; 2 Cor. § : 10; Rom. 2: 6). 
Was Paul’s cone¢eption of faith a vital belief in Christ which 
must necessarily: express itself in good works? Is there, then, 
essential harmony between James and Paul in their teaching 
about faith and works ? ‘ 

3. The Relations of this Epistle, With the aid of a mar- 
ginal reference Bible, study the relation of James’ Epistle to 
the several books of the Old Testament, as regards both direct 
quotations and mere allusions. 
James’s learning? Is his letter somewhat in the Old Testa- 
ment vein? In the same way note the similarities betwgen 
this Epistle and the Pauline Epistles. Also the relation of 
this Epistle-to the First Epistle of Peter. Especially is the 
echo of Christ’s teaching prominent in this letter (see the 
commentaries). Note the many parallelisms which it con- 
tains with the Sermon on the Mount; also parallelisms with 
the synoptic Gospels in other passages; also parallelisms 
with the Fourth Gospel. 


What is thus shown as to 
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_ Lesson 10, June 6, 1897 
Sins of the Tongue 


GOLDEN TExT: Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
from speaking guile.—Psa, 34: 13. 


(Jas. 3: 1-13. Memory verses : 
Read James 3. 


I1-13.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 My brethren, -be not pas | I 
masters, knowing that we shall 
receive the greater condemna- 
tion. 

2 For in many things we 
offend all.. If any man offend 
not in word, the same #s a per- 
fect man, avd able also to bridle 
the whole body. 

3 Behold, we put bits in the 
horses’ mouths, that they may 
obey us; and we turn about 
their whole body. 

4 Behold also the ships, which 
though hey de so great, and are 
driven of fierce winds, yet are 
they turned about with a very 
small helm, whithersoever the 
governor listeth. 

5 Even sothe tongue isa little 
member, and boasteth great 
things. Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth ! 

6 And the tongue 7s a fire, a 
world of iniquity: so is the 
tongue among our members, 
that it defileth the whole body, 
and setteth on fire the course of 
nature ; and it is set on fire of 
hell. 

7 For every kind of beasts, 
and of birds, and of serpents, 
and of things in the sea, is 
tamed, and hath been tamed of 
mankind : 

8 But the tongue can no man 
tame ; #¢ is an unruly evil, full 
of deadly poison. 

9 Therewith bless we God, 
even the Father ; and therewith 
curse we men, which are made 
after the similitude of God. 

1o Out of the same mouth 
proceedeth blessing and cursing. 
My brethren, these things ought 
not so to be. 

11 Doth a fountain send forth 
at the same place sweet wafer 
and bitter? 

12 Can the fig tree, my breth- 
ren, bear olive berries? either a 
vine, figs? so ca# no fountain 
both yield salt water and fresh. 

13 Who is a wise man and 
endued with knowledge amon 
you? let him shew out of a go 
conversation his works with 
meekness of wisdom. 


REVISED VERSION. 


Be not many teachers, my 
brethren, knowing that we 
shall receive ‘heavier jud- 
ment. For in many things 
weallstumble. If any stum- 
bleth not in word, the same 
is a perfect man, able to 
bridle the whole body also. 
Now if we put the horses’ 
bridles into their mouths, 
that they may obey us, we 
turn about their whole body 
also. Behold, the ships also, 
though they are so great, and 
are driven by rough winds, 
are yet turned about by a very 
small rudder, whither the im- 

ulse ef the steersman wil- 
eth. Sothe tongue also is 
alittle member, and boasteth 
great things. Behold, ? how 
much wood is kindled by how 
small a fire! And the tongue 
is 8a fire : *the world of in- 
iquity among our members 
is the tongue, which defileth 
the whole body, and setteth 
on fire the wheel of 5 nature, 
and is set on fire by hell. 

For every kind of beasts 
and birds, of creeping things 
and things in the sea, is 
tamed, and hath been tamed 
Tby ® mankind: but the 
tongue can no man tame ; 
#¢ 4s a restless evil, 7¢ is full 
of deadly poison. ‘There- 
with bless we the Lord and 
Father ; and therewith curse 
we men, which are made after 
the likeness of God: out of 
the same mouth cometh forth 
blessing and cursing. My 
brethren, these things ought 
not so tobe. Doth the foun- 
tain send forth from the same 
opening sweet water and 
bitter? can a fig tree, my 
brethren, yield olives, or a 
vine figs? neither can salt 
water yield sweet. 

Who is wise and under- 
standing among you? let 
him shew by his good life his 
works in meekness of wis- 
dom. 


1Gr. greater *Or, how great a forest *Or, a fire, that world of 
iniquity : the tongue is among our members that which &c. 4 Or, that 
world of iniquity, the tongue, is among our members that which &c. 
6 Or, birth .*Gr. mature. * Or, unto *Gr. the human nature. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ many ¢/ you” for “ many” 
in verse 1. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


Lesson ToRIc:: Using the Tongue Aright. 


LANE: { t. Power in the Tongue, vs. 1-6. 
SQUEUNS +) 5 :cemtnctionete Tosigues79;-7-13: 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—JAMES 3: 1-13. 
T.—Lev. 19: 11-18. Laws against falsehood. 

W.—Jer. 9: 8. Punishment of deceit. 
T.—2 Kings 5: 20-27. Gehazi's falsehood. 
F.—Psa. g2: 1-9. The deceitful tongue. 
S.—Psa. 12: 1-8. The proud tongue. 
S.—Prov. 10: 1122. True and false. 


Sins of the tongue. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


an 
Lesson Analysis 


I. POWER IN THE TONGUE, 
1. To Enlarge Responsibility : 
Teachers, my brethren, .. . shall receive heavier judgement (1), 


eo. .. Shall teach men so, shall be called least (Matt. 
: 19). 


5 
If any. . . bringeth not this teaching, receive him not ‘2 John ro). 
2. To Perfect Character : 

Uf any stumbleth not in word, the same is a perfect man (2), 
He that refraineth his lips doeth wisely (Prov. 10 : 19) 
He that would... see good days, let him’ refrain 

.(t Pet. 3 : 10). 

3- To Direct Action : 
The ships also... are yet turned about by a... rudder (4). 
To sustain with words him that is weary (Isa. 50 : 4). 
I say to this one, Go, and he goeth (Matt. 8 : 9). 
4. To Kindle Evils : 
The tongue is a fire:... and is set on fire by hell (6). 
Thy tongue deviseth very wickedness (Psa. 52 : 2). 
As... wood to fire ; so is a contentious man (Prov. 26 : 21), y# 
5- To Defile Manhood : f’ 
The tongue, which defileth the whole body {6)- 


With his mough the godless man. destroyeth (Prov. rr; 9). 
Their word doth eat as doth’ gangrene (2 Tim, 2:17). ° 


3 his tongue 


II. CONTROL OF 
1. Difficult of Attainment : 

The tongue can no man tame (8). 
Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth (Psa. 141 : 
That in it I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak 
2. Needful of Attainment : 

It is a-restless evil, it is full of deadly poison (8). 


— ... thy lips from speaking guile (Psa. 34 : 13). 
By thy words thou shalt be condemned (Matt. 12 : 37). 


3- Possible of Attainment : 

Out of the same mouth cometh forth blessing and cursing (1), 
The good man. . . bringeth forth good things (Matt. 12 : 35). 
While he bridleth not his tongue, ... this man’s religion is vain 

(Jas. 1 : 26). 

4- Valuable in Attainment : 
Let him shew by his good life his works (13). 


I... speak forth words of truth and soberness (Acts 26 : 25), 
Let your speech be always with grace (Col. 4 : 6). 


THE TONGUE. 


? tip. 6 : 20). 


Ba 


Verse 1.—'‘‘ We shall receive heavier judgement."’ 
opportunity ; (2) Severer judgment. 

Jerse 2.—‘‘ The same is a perfect man."' 
perfect man ; 
a perfect man. 

Verse 5.—‘' The tongue also is a little member."’ 
cally small; (2) Potentially great. 

Verse to.—‘' Out Of the same mouth cometh forth blessing and 
cursing."" (1) The one instrument; (2) The divergent possibili- 
ties ; (3) The right use. 

Verse 13.—‘' Let him shew by his good life his works."’ (1) 
The good man ; (2) The good li‘e ; (3) The good works ; (4) 
good result. 


(1) Larger 


(1) The index of a 
(2) The ability of a perfect man ; (3) The utility of 


(1) Intrinsi- 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 

By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


THE writer of the Epistle, the date, its character 
and purpose, see Lesson Surroundings for the last 


O* 
lesson. 
ConNECTION.—The example of Rahab (James 2 


added to that of Abraham, to, prove that ‘‘ as the body apart 
from the spirit is dead, even so faith apart from works is 


: 25) is 


dead,’’ Since the moving principle of works is faith, the 
spirit would more naturally represent the latter; but the illus- 
tration is intended to show that a fruitless faith is ‘* dead,” 
hence the body is a better term of comparison. 


—_ 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—Be not many teachers : 


‘* Become "’ is the more 
literal rendering, pointing to a course of action, already exist. 
ing or impending, which should be continuously avoided, 
‘* Teachers ’’ is properly substituted for the ‘misleading term 
** masters.’’ At that time the churches were not under rigid 
regulations, and the unseemly desire to teach in public was 
common, as the word ‘‘ many’’ indicates. The injunction 
is applicable nowadays to all who, without fitness or training, 
rush into the position of religious teachers, as ministers, teach: 
ers, lecturers on the Bible, etc.—Avnowing that we: Those 
who teach, the writer humbly including himself (so in v. 2), 
Shall receive heavier judgment: Literally, “greater,’’ 
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_ The judgment is on the part of God. The word used does 

_ mot mean ‘‘ condemnation,’’ but the phrase “ receive judg- 
ment ’’ implies an adverse decision. Teachers must be held 
to a stricter account ; they assume the risk when they assume 
the responsibility. 

Verse 2.—for in many things we all stumble: ** Al” 
qualifies ‘‘we;’’ the Authorized Version may convey the 
wrong impression that it is the object of the verb. ‘‘ Stum- 
ble ’’ is preferable to ‘ offend '’ (from the Vulgate), the figure 
being taken from walking on.a path. ‘‘ In many things’’ is 
tmphatic.—// any stumbleth not in word: This form of stum- 
bling is so difficult to overcome that to succeed here is virtually 
to succeed in the ‘‘ many things.’’ The Greek conditional 
clause does not indicate whether this may or may not occur. 
— The same : Or, “ this one,’’—Js a perfect man: This is to 
be taken relatively, not absolutely. He who controls his 
words is virtually master of himself, as the explanatory clause 
states.— Able to bridle the whole body also: ** And”’ is un- 
necessary, this clause defining ‘‘ perfect man.”” ‘* Also’”’ 
belongs to “‘ the whole body,’’ which is here represented as 
the collection of members through which sin (stumbling) 
manifests itself. 

Verse 3.—Now if: So the best authorities; ‘‘ behold” 
was probably taken from verse 4.— /Ve put the horses’ bridles 
into their mouths ; ** Bridies’’ is the noun answering to the 
verb *‘ bridle ’' in verse 2, though it sometimes means “* bits.’’ 
** Horses ’’ qualifies this word, not ‘* mouths,’ and has the 
emphasis.— 7hat they may obey us: The purposed result is 
indicated.— We turn about their whole body also: According 
to the corrected reading, this clause is the second member of 
the conditional sentence. Hence the Revisers render “‘ also,’’ 
not ‘and ’ (the word having both meanings), thus Ppreserv- 
ing a more exact correspondence with the close of verse 2. 

Verse 4.—Behold, the ships also: ** Behold ’’ is the read- 
ing here. It is an interjection, however, not a verb. The 
Authorized Version correctly puts a comma after the word 
in verses 3 and 5, but not here.— Though they are so great: 
Literally, ‘‘ being so great.’’ No doubt is suggested, as 
** though they be ’’ seems to imply.’ — Driven by rough winds : 
** Rough ’’ represents a word usually rendered ‘‘ hard.’’— 
Turned about by a very small rudder: Literally, ‘‘ oar," 
ancient ships having a rudder of that form.— Whither the im- 
pulse of the steersman willeth : ** Impulse ” implies a violent 
motion, the word being often rendered ‘‘onset.”’ It is passed 
over in the Authorized Version. ‘‘ Willeth’’ suggests pur- 
pose rather than mere Will. ‘* Listeth '’ is old English, but 
not used elsewhere in the Authorized Version for this Greek 
word, The verse is much more accurately rendered by the 
Revisers, and in better English. : 

Verse §.—So the tongue also ts a little member > Thus re- 

_ Sembling the rudder, as ‘‘also’’ suggests.—And boasteth 
great things ; The reference is not to empty boasting, but the 
word is appropriately applied to the tongue, which, though 
small, exerts an immense influence.— Schold, how much wood 
és Aindled by how small a fire; The word rendered ** wood ”’ 
meani first a forest (Rev. Ver., marg.), then felled wood, and 
was afterwards applied to matter in general. The second 
sense is more apt here ; so the Revised Version, and the mar- 
gin of the Authorized Version. The same adjective occurs in 
both parts of the sentence, but has ‘wo senses, —‘“ how much ”’ 
and ‘*how small.’’ The reading was changed to “ little,’’ 
comparatively early, to avoid the ambiguity. 

Verse 6.—And the tongue is a fire: The punctuation is 
Open to discussion. The Revised Version, in its text and 
Margin, presents two views. Tischendorf, who accepts the 
peculiar readings of Aleph in this verse, joins ‘‘ the tongue "’ 
to verse 5.— Zhe world of iniguity: The Authorized Ver- 
sion and the Revised Version, margin, make this in apposition 
with what precedes. The former, however, fails to render the 
article. The text of the Revised Version takes the phrase as 
the emphatic predicate of the clause which follows. — Among 
our members is the tongue: ‘1s’? strictly means “is consti- 
tuted.” ‘* Among members *’ may be joined with 
“world of iniquity,”” or with what follows (Rev. Ver., marg.). 
— Which defileth the whole body > The omission of *‘ so”’ by 
nearly all the older manuscripts makes the rendering of the 
Authorized Version impossible: “so . . . that it defileth.” 
But the phrase may mean “ that which defileth."”. The diffi- 
culties are grammatical, the sense being substantially the 
same.— And setteth on fire the wheel of nature: “ Wheel”’ 

~ is the literal sense, but the exact reference is much disputed. 
The two more probable views are: that ‘the orb of crea- 
tion *’ is meant, or that “* nature ”’ is to be taken in its literal 
sense of “ birth *’ or origin, and thus the reference is to the 
course of human life following individual birth.—And és set 
on fire by hell > Or, ** Gehenna,’’ not ‘* Hades.’’ ‘ By” is 
instrumental. Since ‘* Gehenna”’ is the abode of Satan, it is 
implied that the Devil is himself the instigator of these fearful 
sins of the tongue. 

Verse 7.— Fer every 4ind ; Literally, ‘‘ nature,’ but not the 
Same word as im verse 6.—O/ beasts and birds, of creeping 
things and things in the sea > The Greek joins these terms in 
two pairs, as the Revised Version indicates. ‘ Beasts ’’ refers 
to quadrufieds.— /s tamed, and hath been tamed > The general 
fact is first stated, then the verb is repeated for emphasis, the 
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second clause indicating what has occurred -and continues to 
occur.—By mankind: Literally, ‘‘ the human nature,’ an- 
swering to ‘‘ every nature,’’ in the beginning of the verse. 

Verse 8.—Aut.the tongue can no man tame: “ Tame”’ 
refers to a single fact ; not once can man do this. The state- 
ment is absolute : no man can tame the tongue of another ; 
and he cannot, of himself, tame his own.—It is @ restless evil - 
The oldest authorities have this adjective, which is rendered 
‘unstable ’’ in 1:8. ‘* Evil’’ is equivalent to ‘‘ mischief.”’ 
The sense then is, that the tongue is not only a mischief- 
maker, but fickle and inconstant (and hence untamable) in 
this constant course of evil.—Fid/ of deadly poison : There is 
doubtless an allusion to the venom which serpents were sup- 
posed to carry in their tongues. The previous clause por- 
trays the desire for mischief; this one, the capacity for it. 

Verse 9.— Therewith bless we : Spoken of men in general. 
Verses 9 to 12 illustrate and condemn the inconsistent rest- 
legsness of the tongue.— 7he Lord and Father: So the best 
authorities, the more usual expréssion (comp. I : 27) being 
readily substituted. ‘‘ Father’’ is aptly used, in view of the 
next clause, which shows that the reference in ‘‘ Lord ’’ is to 
God, not to the Lord Jesus.— 7herewith curse we men: All 
kinds of mischievous and abusive speech are included.— 
Which : This introduces a definition of men as a class.—Are 
made: ** Have been and are made,’’ pointing to a permanent 
state of things.—Jn the likeness of God: ** Likeness’’ is a 
peculiar word, but the reference undoubtedly is to the account 
of the creation of man (Gen, 1 : 26,27). ‘The Fatherhood of 
God is implied. 

Verse 10.— Out of the same mouth cometh forth PWlessing 
and cursing: This is to be joined with the preceding verse, 
as the Revisers indicate by their punctuation.— My brethren, 
these things ought not so to be: A self-evident application of 
the preceding statement, the incongruity being illustrated 
from natural objects in verses 11 and 12. 

Verse 11.—Doth the fountain: The article is used generi- 
cally ; yet with curious inconsistency the Authorized Version 
fails to render it here, while in verse 12, where it does not 
occur in the Greek, the rendering is ‘‘ the fig tree.’’— From 
the same opening; The word is used of any hole or fissure in 
the earth.— Sweet water and bitter; Literally, ‘‘the sweet 
and the bitter.’’ 

Verse 12.—Can a fig tree: Not ‘ the,’’— Vield olives : 
The point is not, as in several similar illustrations, the good 
or evil quality of the fruit, but the impossibility of a tree of 
one kind producing at the same time fruit of its own kind and 
of another kind also.— Or a vine figs: ‘* Or’’ is better Eng- 
lish than ‘‘ either.’ The repetition of the same thought with 
a similar figure accords with the poetic parallelism of He- 
brew poetry.— Neither can salt water yield sweet: The read- 
ing of the older authorities, as given in the Revised Version, 
was enlarged to express more fully the incongruity of ex- 
pecting salt water and fresh at the same time from the same 
source. ; 

Verse 13.— Whe ts wise and understanding among you ? 
The Revised Version properly begins a paragraph here, since 
verses 14 to 18 contrast false and true wisdom. There is, 
however, a connection of thought with the preceding passage, 
since the unwarranted desire to teach, and the uncontrollable 
nature of the tongue, are both opposed to trae wisdom. 
** Wise ’’ and ‘‘ understanding *’ have the same general mean- 
ing: the former indicating ability, practical wisdom ; the 
latter, knowledge of facts and principles. Other distinctions, 
however, have been suggested.—Zet him shew by his good 
fife: *‘*Conversation,’’ in the Authorized Version, really 
means ‘‘ manner of life,’’ but the term has become mislead- 
ing. ‘* By” is less literal, but more correct, than “ out of.’’ 
— His works in meekness of wisdom: **In" is the true ren- 
dering. The sphere in which the good manner of life exhibits 
its works is ‘‘ meekness of wisdom,’’—that is, the meekness 
which belongs to wisdom, the proper quality and result of true 
wisdom. The lesson may be summed up thus: The govern- 
ment of the tongue, especially by those who desire to be public 
religious teachers, is one of the chief manifestations of ‘‘ the 
meekness of wisdom.’’ 


Western Theological Seminary. 


ASS 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


RIENTALS and other races of children of the sun might 
with equal correctness be described by a traveler who 

had seen them only when quiet and unexcited as wonderfully 
silent, and by another, who had come in contact with them 
when roused from this lethargy, as the most demonstrative of 
mankind. Nor can it be said that this rises from any analogy 
with the emotional sensibility of childhood ; for we find races 
as advanced as the Jew, or the Greek, or the Italian, as 
readily swept away by excitement as those of a far lower stage 
of culture. Even the calm English seem, indeed, when the 
nation was young, to have been childlike in demonstrative- 
ness, if we may judge from the scene at the news of the death 


< 
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of the Black Prince, when the people beat their heads against 
the pillars of Canterbury Cathedral, and filled the air with 
their wailings. Yet it appears to be the permanent charac- 
teristics of some nationalities, to judge from the scenes in the 
French, Spanish, Italian, or Greek parliaments, or from the 
excitability of some races even among English-speaking peo- 
ples, compared with the stolidity of others. - v 

Whatever the explanation, the frequency and earnestness 
of reference in Sctipture to the right use of the emotions, so 
far, especially, as they find expression in speech, is very 
marked. The Jews, in fact, like all Orientals, were much 
given to a too free use of the tongue, whether for cursing or 
showing their gifts. Even the staid sanhedrin, we are told, 
** cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears ’’ at the 
words of Stephen, ‘‘and ran upon him with one accord”’ 
(Acts 7 : 57), and the chief priests, with the scribes and 
elders, forgot their dignity so far, at the cross, as to mock the 
Saviour when hanging on it (Matt. 27 : 41). 

Cursing is to this day a special: feature of hatred in the 
East. I remember a man stopping as I passed, near Gaza, to 
unburden himself of a volley of cursesfat me for being a 
Christian ; and both Christ and the apostles had to rebuke the 
same habit in their day (Matt. 5: 44; Rom. 12:14; Jas. 
3:9). Wesee. moreover, from some of the Psalms and in other 
sacred writings, that it had been always the same among the 
Jews (Psa. 109 : 6 ff.; Exod. 21:17; 22:28; Lew 19: 14; 
2 Sam. 16 : §, etc.) Men who quarrel will, even now, in any 
Eastern village, curse each other with a volnbility and com- 
prehensiveness that is astonishing, running back to past gene- 
rations and stretching on to the distant future in their ‘i 
anathemas. 

In the early churches this vile habit needed, therefore, all 
the authority of such words as those of James to curb it. Dis- t 
putatiousness and love of showing off their gifts were, perhaps, 
a still greater trouble in these little communities. Thus it is 
noteworthy that even in the half-Greek church at Corinth Paul 
found the gift of tongues most valued (1 Cor. 14:5), and 
next to that, apparently, the gift of prophesying ; that is, of 
addressing the congregation as if under the direct prompting 
of God ; or of ‘‘ teaching,’’ which gave an opportunity for in- 
dulging that loquaciousness in verbal trifles so dear to both 
Jew and Greek. Indeed, so eager were the Corinthian con- 
verts to air their supposed endowments, that numbers appear 
to have spoken together, requiring Paul to order that only 
two or three speak, one after another, to secure peace and 
prevent confusion (1 Cor. 14 : 29-33). Indeed, even the 
Jewish women, and perhaps the Greek, though they Sat"in a 
part shut off by a lattice, or, as I saw at Thebes, by mats, | 
broke through all Oriental usage, and addressed the assembly. © 

Unmeasured delight in controversy and in self-display as § 
theologians had been an inveterate vice of the synagogue, : 
leading to such feuds as brought the authorities into the quar- ' 
rels in many parts, and even caused the old Jewish assemblies 
to be in some cases forbidden ; and both were imported into 
the Christian congregation$, in which such talking and 
wrangling grew into a deadly evil, through century after cen- 
tury, in Greek-speaking lands. We must not, therefere, 
fancy James refers only, or perhaps chiefly, to private sins of 
the tongue, though these are always, in every age, bad 
enough, in every country. He is writing to Christian “‘ syna- 
gogues,’’ and these needed such reproof in the strongest 
form. Every Jew aspired to be a ‘ teacher,”’ though perhaps 
only a wandering pedier, and we see the disastrous result in 
the strife such make-baits caused im the churches of Galatia 
(Galatians throughout). 

It was well, therefore, that James should damp such vanity 
by reminding all that the ‘* teacher’’ exposed himself to 
greater condemnation than silent brethren, and that he should 
compare a curb on the tongue to a bit in the mouth of a 
horse, since the self-control of silence keeps one master of 
himself while the excitement of passion and a loose rein on 
speech carries us away to folly or sin. He fitly compares such 
gravity to the sweep, or great oar, which im antiquity was 
lashed near the stern of a vessel, for the purpose of a helm, 
and to the spark which kindles any heap of fuel into which it 
is cast. Indeed, says he, the tongue is a fire which destroys 
us in every sense, rousing every passion, and, in truth, as it 
were, ‘setting on fire’’ the whole circle of our nature, the 
whole sphere of life, all our faculties and emotions, bringing 4 
such universal moral injury as shows the exciting cause to be 
set in motion by the Devil. ; 

Adding figure to figure, in his earnestness, James goes on i 
to call the tongue worse to tame than any wild beast ; for 
man, says he, can subdue all creatures, but God alone can 
give the grace which keeps us from offending, or, rather, 
**stumbling,’’ in word. We. bless God with the tongue, and 
yet we degrade it to “‘ curse men,’’—which, indeed, we do 
very effectually by whispers, innuendoes, slanders, and back- 
biting, even without the Jewish vocabulary of formulated 
malediction. Let our lips be like a fountain, says he, that 
sends forth only sweet water; a fig-tree, yielding its sweet 
fruit alone; an olive, giving its symbol of peace; a vine, 
yielding only its pure, glowing wine. Meekness of wisdom, 
shown thus, is, he adds, the sign and expression of a good life. 

Bournemouth, England. Cunpge aioe, 
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| A Watch on the Door of the Lips ~ 
_ By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HERE is a connection ‘between the last lesson and this. 

The one insists on the need of works, the other on the 
importance of words. There is also a recurrence to earlier 
teaching in James 1: 19, 26, which latter verse suggests the 
figure of the bridle. James has drunk deep into Old Testa- 
ment teaching as to the solemn worth of speech, ahd into 
Christ’s declaration that by their words men will be justified 
or condemned. 

No doubt, Eastern peoples are looser tongued than we 


Westerns are; but modern life, with its great development of ‘ 


cities and its swarm of newspapers and the like, has height- 
ened the power of spoken and printed words, and made 
James’s exhortations even more necessary. His teaching here 
gathers round several images,—the bridle, the fire, the un- 
tamed creature, the double fountain. We deal with these 
in order. 

1. No doubt, in the infant church, with its flexible organi- 
zation, there were often scenes very strange to our eyes, such 
as Paul hints at in 1 Corinthiams 14 : 26-33, where many 
voices of would-be teachers contended for a hearing. James 
would check that unwholesome eagerness by the thought that 
teachers who do not practice what they preach will receive a 
heavier judgment than those who did not set up to be instruc- 
tors. He humbly classes himself with the teachers. The 
** for’? of verse 2 introduces a reason for the advice ‘in verse 1, 
—since it is hard to avoid falls, and harder in respect to 
speech than action, it is a dangerous ambition to be a teacher. 

That thought leads on to the series of considerations as to 
the government of the tongue. He who can completely keep 
it under command is a ‘‘ perfect ’’ man, because the difficulty 
of doing so is so great that the attainment of it is a test of per- 
fection. Jame3 is like the Hebrew prophets in that he does 
not so much argue as illustrate. His natural speech is ima- 
gery, and here he pours out a stream of it. The horses’ bridle 
and the ship’s rudder may be taken together as both illustrating 
the two points that the tongue guides the body, and that it is 
intended that the man should guide the tongue. These two 
ideas are fused together here. The bridle is put into the 
mouth, and what acts on the mouth influences the direction 
of the horse’s course. The rudder is but a little bit of wood, 
but its motion turns the great ship, even when driven by wild 
winds. ‘‘So the tongue is a little member, and boasteth 
great things,’’ which boasting is not false, for the whole 
point of the passage is that that little member has large power. 

Is it true, as James says, that it governs our actions as the 
bit does the horse, or the rudder the ship? No doubt, many 
sins go straight from the inner chambers of the hearm’s desires 
out into the world of action without going round by the way 
of speech ; but still, if we think of the immense power of our 
own words and of others in setting our activities in motion, of 
the dreadful harvest of sin which has often sprung from one 
tempting word, of the ineffacezble traces of pollution which 
some vile book leaves in memory and heart, of the good and 
evil which have been wrought by spoken or printed words, 
and that never more truly than to-day, when a flood of talk 
all bat drowns the world, we shall not think James exagger- 
ating in the awful weight he gives to speech as the mother of 
action. 

His other point is that this guiding power needs guidance. 
A firm yet gentle hand touches the rein, and the sensitive 
mouth yields to the light pressure. The steersman’s hand 
pushes or draws the tiller an imch from or towards him, and 
the huge vessel yaws accordingly. Speech is often loose. 
Most men set less careful watch on the door of their lips than 
of their actions; but it would be wiser to watch the inner 
gate, which leads from thought to speech, than the outer one, 
which leads from speech to act. Idle words, rash words, un- 
considered words, free-flowing words, make up much of our 
conversation. is too 
often true. It is hard but possible, and it is needful, to guide 
the helm, to keep a tight hand on the reins. 

2. The next figure is that of the fire, suggested by the illus- 
tration of the small spark which sets a great forest ablaze. 
Drop a match or a spark from a locomotive or a pipe in the 
prairie grass, and we know what comes. The illustration 
was begun to carry on the contrast between the small member 
and its great results; but James catches fire, and goes off 
after the new suggestion, ‘‘ The tongue is a fire.’’ 

Our space forbids discussing the interpretation of the diffi- 
cult verse 6, but the general bearing of it is clear. It reiter- 
ates under a fresh figure the thought of the preceding verses 
as to the power of the tongue to set the whole body in motion. 
Only the imagery is more Jurid, and suggests more fatal issues 
from an unhallowed tongue’s influence. It “‘defileth the 
whole body.’’ Foul speech, heard im schools or places of 
business, read in filthy books, heard in theaters, has polluted 
Many « young life, and kindled fires which have destroyed a 
man, body and soul. Speech is like the axle which, when it 
gets heated, sets the wheel on fire. And what comes of the 
train then? And what set the axle ablaze? The sulphurous 
flames from the pit of Gehenna. No man who knows life, 


“His tongue ran away with him ”’ 
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especially among young beys and young men, will think that 
James has lost the government of Ais tongue in speaking 
thus. 

3- Next comes the figure of the untamabie wild beast. We 
need not pin James down to literal accuracy any more than to 
scientific classification in his zodlogy. His general statement 
is true enough for his purpose, for man has long ago tamed, 
and still continues to use as tamed, a crowd of animals of 
most diverse sorts, fierce and meek, noxious and harmless. 

But, says James, in apparent contradiction to himself, there 
is one creature that resists all such efforts. Then what is the 
sense of your solemn exhortations, James, if ‘‘ the tongue can 
no man tame’’? In that case, he who is able to bridle it 
must be more than a perfect man. Yes, James believed that, 
though he says little about it. He would have us put empha- 
sis on ‘no man.’’ Man’s impossibilities are Christ’s actual- 
ities. So we have here to fall back on James’s earlier word, 
** If any of you lack, . . . let him ask of God, .. . and it shall 
be given him."’ The position of ‘‘man’’ in the Greek is em- 
phatic, and suggests that the thought of divine help is present 
to the apostle. i 

He adds a characterization of the tongue, which fits in with 
bis image of an untamable brute: ‘‘It is a restless evil,’’ 
like some caged but unsubdued wild animal, ever pacing un- 
easily up and down its den; ‘‘ full of deadly poison,”’ like 
some captured rattlesnake. The venom spurted out by a 
calumnious tongue is more deadly than.any snake poison. 
Blasphemous words, or obscene words, shot into the blood by 
one swift dart of the fangs, may corrupt its whole current, and 
there is no Pasteur to expel the virus. 

4. The last image, that of the fountain, is adduced to illus- 
trate the strange inconsistencies of men, as manifested in their 
speech. Words of prayer and words of cursing come from 
the same lips. No doubt, these hot-tempered, and sometimes 
ferociously religious, Jewish Christians, to whom James 
speaks, had some among them whose portraits James is draw- 
ing here. ‘‘ Away with such a fellow from the earth!” is a 
strange sequel to ‘‘ Blessed be he, the God of our fathers.’’ 
But the combination has often been heard since. Te Deums 
and anathemas have succeeded one another in strange union, 
and religious controversy has not always been conducted, even 
in America or England, with perfect regard to James’s 
precepts. 

Of course, when the Apostle gibbets the grotesque incon- 
sistency of such an union, he is not to be taken as allowing 
cursing, if it only keeps clear of ‘‘ blessing God.’’ Since the 
latter is the primary duty of all, and the highest exercise of 
the great gift of speech, anything inconsistent with it is abso- 
lutely forbidden, and to show the inconsistency is to condemn 
the act. Further, the assertion that ‘‘salt water cannot yield 
sweet ’’ implies that the ‘* cursing ’’ destroys the reality of the 
verbal ‘* blessing God.’”’ If a man says both, the imprecation 
is his genuine voice, and the other is mere wind. 

The. fountain is deeper than the tongue. From the heart 
are the issues of life. Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, and clear, pure waters will not well out 
thence unless the heart has been cleansed by Christ entering 
into it. Only when that trce of life is cast into the waters are 
they made sweet. When Christ governs us, we can govern 
our hearts and our lips, and through these our whole bodies 
and all their activities. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 
The Soul Keeps its Flag Flying 


HE meaning of the word “‘ sarcasm ”’ is a tearing of the 

flesh. The tongue is a soft instrument, but it rasps 

live flesh like a saw. The due government of such a power 

in man will, of course, be considered in God’s care of his chil- 
dren. 

The first word is for due moderation in speech. Be not 
meddlesome to teach, for those who assume leadership have 
heavier judgment and more strict accountability (v. 1). 

We all stumble in many things; but he who does not stum- 
ble in word, where it is so easy, is a perfect man (v. 2). 

The power of the tongue is as great to direct a man’s whole 
life, as that of a rudder is to direct a ship, or a bit a horse. 
Hence the great peril of this little member. Unless a man 
keeps judgment at the helm he often becomes intoxicated 
with his own rhetoric, or maddened himself by what he means 
shall madden others. The little fire kindles ‘‘how great a 
forest.’ It sets the whole body on fire of hell. He who has 
not learned to govern this member is himself subject to every 
blizzard and simoon that blows. 

On the other hand, he who has learned the fit use of his 
tongue, shoots out of an impregnable fortress. There are po 
richer examples of logomachy than the thrusts of the Phari- 
sees and the answers of Christ. The end was, ‘‘ neither durst 


(9) 329 


What genius in the 40 mor of Montesquieu on the assertion of 
slaveholders that negroes were not men: ‘It would not do 
to suppose that negroes were men, lest it should appear that 
whites were not.’’ 

Points: 1, For the use of the tongue we are accountable 
to God (v, 1). 

2. It reveals character (v. 2). 

3. It has great power to fire a community, either by slander 
or with enthusiasm. 

4. Once let loose, its after control is difficult (v, 3). 

5. But the wise man shows out of a good conversation his 
works and character. Wisdom is always meek, Ignorance 
is arrogant, It must publish it own folly. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HE world of iniquity among our members is the tongue 
(v. 6). Profane words the tongue sometimes speaks, 
I was riding on the top of an omnibus, beside the driver. He 
was full of speech, but it was profane speech. The awful name 
of God was flung, concerning this little thing and that, as boys 
kick footballs. I asked him why he swore so constantly, In 
good faith he replied that he never swore at all, The profane 
speech was bad enough, but the unconsciousness of the 
in the use of it was worse. He was so thralled in the” bad 
habit that he was unconscious how the habit ¢rippéd him. 
And he had sunk to such depth by allowing his tongue in the 
evil speech. There are many who have fallen into such 
plight. Hold your tongue from profane speech, or from any- 
thing that smacks of it, as you would from poison, Goethe 
says, ‘‘That thing by which a man becomes truly manly is 
reverence.’’ Profane speech is the death of reverence, 
** Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Alnmtighty !’’ is the chorus of the 
seraphim: How dastardly impious the taking of that holy 
name in tain! Sometimes the tongue utters impure words, 
A young officer dashed into a company of officers, among 
whom was General Grant, exclaiming, ‘‘O boys, I’ve such 
a good story to tell you! There are no ladies here, I think.” 
** But there are gentlemen present,’’ instint'y answered 
General Grant. The smirching story was never told. Noth- 
ing is more important than the holding one’s self in high, 
pure tone. You cannot quicker damage that than by allow- 
ing yourself in doubtful speech. Never, for the sake of being 
considered bright, allow yourself to say what you would be 
unwilling your mother, wife, sister, your purest friend, should 
hear. A foul tongue means a foul heart. Sometimes we 
let our tongues say sharp words, ‘‘ These words are razors 
to my wounded heart.’” Many think it smart to use such 
razor-words, and make hearts bleed. It is the poorest and 
meanest sort of smartness. Always seck to help people, 
rather than to cut people. How much better to be the good 
Samaritan, pouring in oil and wine, than the robber who 
gashes! But how often do we set sharp words gashing into 
the reputation and feelings of our friends! Sometimes we 
allow slanderous words to shoot from our tongues, I have 
read that in the museum at Venice there is shown a machine 
by which some forgotten tyrant used to shoot poisoned needles 
at those he hated. We make our tongues such machines 
sometimes, 





‘ Finding low motive unto noble deeds, 
Fixing all doubt upon the darker side."’ 


Sometimes we let our tongues speak untrue words. Truth is 
correspondence with facts. But we bid our words garble the 
facts. We equivocate, and equivocation is not very far from 
lying. And then there are the sinful and unfriendly silences 
in which we allow our tongues : 


“What silences we keep year after year, 
With those who are most near to us and dear ! 
We live beside each other day by day, 
And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our reac 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 
Then out of sight and out of reach they go, 
These close, familiar friends, who loved us so; 
And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 
Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 
We think, with vain regret, of some kind word 
That once we might have said, and they have heard.” 


And we must 
Men can treasure 


Sins enough we have done with our tongues. 
meet what our tongues have wrought. 
speech by the phonograph. Surely God can bring us face to 
face with the words our tongues have uttered. And he will, 
Our Lord warns us: “‘ And I say unto you, that every idle 
{unprofitable, pernicions] word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. For by thy 
words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.”’ How does the least thought about what our 
tongues have wrought condemn us as sinners, and drive us to 
the forgiving and atoning Christ ! 


Philadelphia. 





























































































































































































Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


AMES speaks in this lesson most vigorously. What is he 
talking about? About your tongue. This makes the 
lesson quite personai. What does he say about your tongue? 
He says that it is like the bit in a horse’s mouth. He says that 
it is like the helm of a ship. He says that it is like a little fire, 
that may do much damage. He says that it is like a wild beast, 
and even worse, for wild beasts can be tamed ; but the tongue no 
man can tame, without God’s help. This is all pretty serious 
talk,—is it not? How many are there present in your school 
to-day? Perhaps six hundred, Well, then, there may be six 
hundred wild beasts in your school; in fact, a regular me- 
nagerie of them. There are six hundred fires there, to change 
the figure. Did you ever think of it in this way before? 

Now let the teacher concentrate the attention of the class 
on the figure of the tongue as a fire. Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth! When I was a boy in Constanti- 
nople, a man sat in his house, before a figure of the Virgin, at 
which he had always a lamp burning. The wood-work had 
become sooty. A little spark flicked off from the wick, and lit 
on the soot. . It spread. Then the man soliloquized and said, 
** You little spark, I could spit you out.’’ He rose to do so, 
but the fire had spread too far, So he went to the yard to 
get some water, for the pitcher was empty. The wind blew 
the door to, and the lock caught and shut him out. In the 
meantime, the spark had burst into a flame, and, before that 


business was ended, fifteen hundred houses (ours among 


them) had burned to the ground. This is an illustration 
of what James says in verse 5. But the tongue is like a fire 
in this respect, that it can start evil which shall grow until it 
breaks up families, or ruptures churches,. or parts bosom friends, 
What with lies, what with scandal, what with unkind talk 
and tale-bearing, the whole community is often set by the ears 
through the work done by that little member called the tongue. 

On the other hand, if the tongue can do so much evil it 
can also do much good. Like the bit in the mouth of a horse, 
or the helm of the ship, it can guide aright, or, like the wild 
beast that has been tamed, it can be made to work well for 
the benefit of others. A wild elephant is of no use to any one. 
But a tame elephant is worth thousands of dollars for the 
work that he will do. Our tongues, therefore, if only they are 


. properly handled, may be most powerful instruments for the 


good of mankind. With your tongue you may speak the 
truth, or you may bring comfort to those who are in sorrow. 
With your tongue you may invite to your Saviour your boy 
friends, who do not yet know him. Oh! the tongue which 
once has cursed man may bless God for the better uses to 
which it has been put. How can this marvelous change be 
brought about? Only by the power of the indwelling Spirit 
of God, To try and tame the tongue without this divine help 
is useless. Words are so easily spoken, that, before we know 
it, they have flown out on their baleful errand. It needs the 
Spirit within the man to control the utterances of his mouth. 
For this reason it is well often to pray the prayer of the psalm, 
** Let the words of my mouth and th® meditation of my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my rock, and my re- 
deemer.”’ 
New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and. each 
week's isst'e of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper ; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed. |} 

[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


James 3-5. 
1. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over at a sitting chapters 3 to § of the Epistle of James, 
prefacing it, if possible, by reading the first two chapters 
again. Then take up the last three chapters slowly, noting 
(1) that the thought is not closely connected, but proceeds 
from topic to topic ; (2) in 3: 1-12 the four similes or me- 
taphors about the tongue, and the real point of the paragraph ; 
(3) im 3: 13-18 the characteristics of true wisdom ; (4) in 
4: 1-10 what James suggests as the cause of strife, and its 
dangers ; (5) the practical sense of his suggestions to the self. 
confident and wicked rich (4: 13 to § : 6); (6) the value of 
the patient and prayerful spirit (5 : 7-28) ; (7) the supreme 


blessedness of bringing others to the truth (5 : 
line Studies : 
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II, Torics ror Stupy AND Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Gloag, ‘* Introduction to Catholic Epistles,’’ 23-108 ; Far- 
rar, ‘* Messages,’’ etc., 401-418; Neander, ‘‘ Planting and 
Training,’’ etc., Vol. I, 349-367 ; any New Testament intro- 
duction or Bible helps,—read what it says about the Epistle 
of James [Outline Studies: ¥ 1], 

1. The Use and Misuse of the Tongue (3: 1-12). (1.) 
Consider the four figures by which the tongue is described, 
and their force [Riddle : vs. 3-8. Geikie: 6,7. McLaren# 


{ 2]. (2,) In what connection does 3 : I indicate the necessity 
for controlling the tongue? [Riddle: v. 1. Geikie: [§ 5, 6 
McLaren: 1, { 1. Ewing: { 1.] 3 

2. True and False Wisdom (3: 13-18). (3.) What does 


James indicate as the indispensable setting of true wisdom ? 
(4.) Is the order of adjevtives in verses 15 to 17 cumula- 
tive? Does each adjective have a distinct meaning and 
value ? 

3. The Danger of Greed and Envy (4: 1-10). (5.) What 
relation doés James seek to state between these vices and the 
‘* friendship of the world’’? (6.) Why is a friend of the 
world an enemy to God? In what ways is this ‘ friendship ’’ 
to be overcome ? 

4. Judgment of our Fellow-men (4:11, 12). (7.) What 
is the real point of James’s argument against this fault ? 

§. Boastful Self-confidence and Ill-gotten Wealth (4: 
to § : 6). “(8.) Show how the apostle emphasizes the 1 
sighted folly of these wealthy members of the Christian com-. 
munity. 

6. The Blessedness of Patience and of Self-restraint (§: 
7-12). (9.) Bring out in regard to Christian patience (a) the 
argument from analogy and from history ; (4) the limit stated 
to its continuance. 

7. The Value of Positive Christianity (§ : 13-20). (10.) 
Notice the different reasons for maintaining a spirit of prayer. 
Do verses 14 and 15 indicate a method of healing which we 
ought to follow? What rite of the Roman church has-devel- 
oped from this injunction ? 

8. Concluding Questions. (11.) Which is the finest pas- 
sage in the Epistle? (12.) Which is the most distinctive or 
representative passage? (13.) What is James’s idea of a 
** perfect’? man? (Comp. 1: 4, 12, 27; 3: 2, etc.) [Riddle: 
{ 2.] (14.) His views of prayer (1: 5-7; 4:2, 3, 8; 5 : 13-18). 
(15.) Tabulate his catalog of the Christian virtues. (16,.) Was 
Martin Luther right when, in his earlier writings, he called 
this Epistle one of straw in comparison with the Gospel of 
John and the Epistles of Paul and Peter, ‘‘ lacking evangelic 
character,’’ and ‘‘ wholly inferior to the apostolic majesty ’’ ? 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HO wrote the letter from which we studied last week ? 
James was practical in his writings, teaching how to 
have faith in God and to serve him by good works. He 
wrote, too, of sins,to avoid. What is the name of our lesson ? 
The Bible gives commands _for us to obey, precepts to make 
us wise, promises of reward, warnings against evil. Besides 
all this, it gives illustrations and examples of those who have 
obeyed the commands, treasured the wise precepts, won the 
promised rewards, But it is not silent as to the sins of those 
who disobeyed, and the sorrow they brought on themselves. 

The Tongue.—We are taught what to do, or not to do, with 
our hands, our feet, our ears, our eyes. Did you ever think 
that they are all made in pairs, the hands to work for good, 
the feet to walk in right ways, the ears to hear, to learn, and 
help to be wise, the eyes to see the good and beautiful works 
of God and man, and with lids to shut against sights of evil ? 
But James wrote about one little member, —what is it? Little as 
it is, James shows that it needs to be held in the right way more 
than the hands or the feet, to be more controlled than the eyes 
or the ears, and it can help or hinder the doings of them all. 

What the Tongue, is Called.—James calls the tongue a fire, 
a world of iniquity. You know how one little spark can soon 
make a blaze, and spread and burn until houses and streets 
are a raging flame. So one hot word kindles another, and 
anger blazes back and forth. What does James call the 
tongue in the eighth verse? The Revised Version says it is a 
restless evil; it can wound a heart and leave a poison, for 
sharp words are keen as a serpent’s fangs. It is restless, for 
one keen word is sure to be followed by more. The tongue 
is called a sharp razor, a drawn sword, an arrow,—all destruc- 
tive weapons that endanger life. 

Sins of the Tongue.—We have records of some things the 
tongue has done. The very first sin and sorrow in this beauti- 
ful, world came from the work of three evil tongues: Do 
you know the story? We read that a lying tongue is but 
fora moment. It takes some people less than sixty seconds 
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Even ‘Moses, the - 
‘*spake unadvisedly [unwisely] with his lips.’’ — 


ceived him, perhaps he remembered it. 
meek man, 
The Lord told him to speak to the rock in the thirsty wilder- 
ness. Instead of speaking, he struck the rock, and spoke to 
the people, and called them rebels. And Peter,—brave, 
bold, devoted Peter,—how did he sin with his tongue three 
times in one dreadful hour? He spoke words for which, 
though they were forgiven, he gto until the day he died 
on the cross. 

How to Rule the Tongue.—James says no man can tame it. 
It must be governed. He compares it to the bit and bridle 
that directs a horse, of the little rudder that turns the great 
ship in the sea as a careful steersman holds it. (Suitable 
pictures will be helpful here.) Therefore the tongue must 
be restrained, as it only can be with the help of God. We are 
never asked in the Bible to do what is impossible. If we trust 
in the Lord, he will help. He gave us but one tongue. He 
placed it within a double row of ivory gates, that can all 
quickly open or close, two ruby doors to shut beyond the gates 
and imprison the tongue. When such an enemy as ill-temper, 
deceit, unkindness, seems tempting the tongue to speak, can- 
not you close the doors and the gates, and be silent? 

A Good Tongue.—What words of love and gentleness a 
good tongue can say! It can speak mildly when some one 
else is rude and vexed, can comfort others in trouble, best of 
all, can sing praises and offer prayer. But they must be 
genuine and true, coming from a sincere heart. Our heavenly 
Father cannot be deceived. He knows.all we think and do, 
and bids ‘us keep the heart with all diligence, for out of it 
come words of good or evil. A mother heard her two small 
boys disputing and saying unkind words to each other. She 
washed their tongues with soap, and tied each one in a chair 
until they would say they would’kiss and be friends. In 
the bedtime talk she asked if they had forgiven each other. 
‘* Well,”’ said Willie, ‘‘I kissed him, but you couldn’t hear 
any smack in it.’’ Was that only lip service? 

How to be Wise and Have a Good Tongue.—What did 
James say any who lack wisdom should do? What does 
our Golden Text’ bid us do? Can_we of ourselves always 
keep the tongue from speaking evil? “ But we can always ask 
of God. David prayed, ‘‘ Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord.’?” He meant to do all he could do himself to control 
his tongue, for, long years before James wrote, David said, 
‘**T will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my tongue : 
I will keep my mouth with a bridle.’’ But, lest the bridle 
should break or fail, he asked help from the Lord, saying, 
‘**Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of 
my lips.’’ Will you remember all-this, and close your mouth 
when you are tempted and teazed, and ready to say mean, 
ugly words? Then, when you silence the bad spirit, you can 
pray again with David, ‘‘ Open thou my lips; and my mouth 
shall shew forth thy praise.’’ 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HOU shalt ’’ is always more effective in the primary 

class than ‘‘thou shalt not;’’ so when we have a 

lesson upon the sins of the tongue, we prefer to spend more 

time in teaching of the possibilities of attainment and strength, 

which are ours if we use our tongues as the Lord commands, 

rather than to give solemn warnings against the sins of this 
‘* little member.’’ 

It is quite as important to teach when to speak (positive) as 
it is to teach when to keep silent (negative), especially as some 
of our more timid children are too well versed in the grace 
and wisdom of silence to be either natural or childlike ; for 
they have been represséd, and are checked, and told to keep 
quiet at every turn. They need to be encouraged to ‘‘ speak 
out ’’ when occasion requires, especially in defense of a weaker 
brother, or when silence gives consent to a deceit or a wrong- 
doing in another. 

The best way of helping these timid, shrinking children is 
to tell them exactly when and where their word, spoken hon- 
estly, truthfully, and fearlessly for the canse of our Master, is 
needed by us, by their mates, and by the world. 

Recall instances of home and school life, where truth and 
courage demand the spoken word, and where silence is cow- 
ardice and asin. This will help these children more than the 
most carefully prepared lesson of warning against the sins of 
a cruel, spiteful tongue, etc., because they are so rarely tempted 
in this way. 

With them we review our missionary lessons of this quarter, 
as illustrations of the courage of ‘‘ speaking out.’’ Paul and 
Barnabas began the work of telling the news of a Christ to 
people at the ends of the earth, and here emphasize the 
thought of the tremendous oppesition, and what is expected 
of-as in this cause. 
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tongues to tell the truth, and be brave about it at a time when 
a coward would choose to tell a lie to save trouble. $ 

In teaching the Golden Text, we need to explain carefully 
the word “‘ guile.’’ 

With a class of rough boys we cannot afford to miss the op- 
portunity to get in a word of warning against the sin of swear- 
ing, and to memorize the third commandment. We also need 
to warn against the habits of boasting, speaking angry words, 
and telling lies. We cannot teach these boys anything new 
about these particular sins as sins; for their experience in 
these matters is probably somewhat wider than their teacher’s. 
What they need most to learn is the shortest and most direct 
way of turning face about, and using their tongues to praise 
God, and to help and comfort one another ; so that, after all, 
we do not dwell so much on these sins as on the best way of 
overcoming such habits. 

In connection with the third commandment, we memorize, 
*« But I say unto, you Swear not at all,’’ etc. (Matt. 5 : 34-37), 
learning all four verses. 

To emphasize what to do, rather than what not to do, we 
introduce the idea of ruling the spirit, but of ruling it in such 
a way that we can accomplish work for the Master, becatise 
our spirit (soul) grows daily stronger, not by repression, but 
by God’s direction. In teaching this, we can use a number 
of the ‘‘ overcoming verses ’’ in the second and third chapters 
of Revelation. 

To what motive can we appeal in a lesson of this kind? 
All boys, even these little ones, are interested in war news, 
for they seem to be born fighters. How many of them at 
home are hearing scraps of daily news about the Turks and 
Greeks? We may be sure they keep their tiny ears open 
while papa reads to the mother, who possibly listens less 
attentively than these boys of hers, who are always on the de- 
fensive at school, and carry their fists doubled up, ready for 
action. 

When we teach them to-day that he who is able to rule his 
spirit is mightier than he who taketh a city, they will know 
what we mean, especially with explanations and illustrations 
taken first from the lives of Old Testament heroes (review, of 
course), then from the experiences of boys like ourselves ; 
and, finally, we teach of our Lord, who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


pe ge KIND OF BEASTS... HATH BEEN TAMED OF 
MANKIND.’’—Man’s power over the lower animals 
has been universally exerted, in every stage of society alike, 
more successfully, perhaps, in the East than elsewhere. It 
may be remarked that the wild originals of almost all our do- 
mesticated animals are amongst the most savage, and, as we 
should say, the most untamable, of all creatures. Thus the 
aurochs, or buffalo, the origin of our domestic cattle, is re- 
peatedly spoken of in Scripture as the most formidable and 
" savage of beasts. The wild sheep and the wild goat are the 
wariest and the mdst difficult of approach. No animal is so 
indomitable as the wild ass ; the wild cat is the most ferocious 
of the small carnivora ; while the wolf is supposed to be the 
origin of the dog. The chetah, or hunting leopard, is in 
India the sportsman’s docile assistant. Yet man has mastered 
them all. The taming of birds of every kind is too familiar a 
topic to call for further remark. The serpent tamer exhibits 
his power over the most deadly reptiles in every bazaar and 
village feast from Egypt to China, but it was to me a novel 
sight, in the sacred waters round the mosks at Orfa, in Meso- 
potamia, and near Tripolis, in Northern Syria, to watch the 
fishes obeying the call of their keeper, and following him as 
he walked by the edge of the stream, and turning at his 
bidding. 

*“*DOTH THE FOUNTAIN SEND FORTH FROM THE SAME 
OreninG [Rev. Ver.] SweeT WATER AND BITTER ?’’—The 
analogy would come home to a Jew familiar with the many 
acrid fountains to be found in the Jordan valley. He would 
recall the springs of March and the luscious fountain at 
Jericho. The word rendered ‘‘ opening ”’ is literally ‘‘ eye ; ’’ 
so in the Hebrew the same word, ’ain, expresses both ‘‘ cye’’ 
and ‘‘fountain.’”’ Thus we have En-dor, En-gedi and En- 
rogel, etc. (Zn = 'ain), the spring being poetically spoken of 
as the eye which gives life and animation to the whole country, 
of which it is indeed the eye. 

The College, Durham, England. 


Oo 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


**BE NOT MANY TEACHERS.’’—The Greek didaskalos,— 
** teacher,’’ is the practical €quivalent of the Jewish rabbi, the 
title worn by the authorized instructors of the people from the 
time of Hillel onwards. The dignity of his position, the re- 
spect in which hé was held, the obedience he was entitled to 
exact, and the precedence in all matters of honor universally 
accorded to him, made the office of rabbi or teacher an object 
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of desire to ambitious minds. The inconsistent, not to say 
foolish, utterances of the rabbis on many points, show that 
too often incompetent men were thrust, or succeeded in 
thrusting themselves, into this gravely responsible position. 
All too soon the Christians required to be warned against the 
dangers with which James was already familiar among the 
Jews. 

**IF WE Put THE Horses’ BRIDLES INTO THEIR MOUTHS, 

. WE TURN ABOUT THEIR WHOLE Bopy.’’—For the most 
part, when riding, the Arab does not use the /ij4m—‘* bridle ”’ 
—at all. He hangs it on a hook on the front of his saddle, 
ready for emergencies, and guides his horse with the rasan,— 
**halter.’’. In ordinary circumstances this serves admirably 
with these docile and thoroughly trained animals, who answer 
readily to the lightest touch. But in conditions of excitement, 
where rapidity in curve and wheel may be of the greatest mo- 
ment, as in the maida@u,—*‘ race-course,’’—or in case of 
danger among enemies, the bridle is at once employed, and it 
is calculated to give the rider complete command. The bit is 
an instrument of torture. From the center of the bar which 
passes through the mouth a sharp piece of iron projects in- 
wards ; at the same point an iron ring is attached, which 
drops over the under jaw ; the reins are attached to iron rods, 
which extend a little way in front of the horse’s mouth from 
the ends of the bit, forming thus a curb of terrific power, with 
which the horse may, in a moment, be arrested in mid-career, 
or have its course swayed at the horseman’s will. An excep- 
tionally ‘‘hard-mouthed’’ horse may require exceptional 
treatment, but I have often tried to make the Arab see that 
the universal use of this cruel bridle is a disgrace. 

** BEHOLD, HOW MUCH Woop,”’ Etc.—Or, ‘‘ Behold, how 
great a wood,’’ etc. The days for ‘‘much wood,’’ and 
‘** great woods ’’ alike, in Palestine, have long gone by. But 
great stretches, covered with brushwood, for which the Greek 
word will also stand, are common enough. When the scorch- 
ing suns of summer and autumn have thoroughly dried up all 
moisture, this undergrowth burns fiercely, almost suggesting a 
prairie-fire in the far West. A match, carelessly thrown by a 
passing Arab after lighting his cigarette, has often seemed to 
set the whole country-side on fire. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASH ~ 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


DOU BLE-TONGUED 


OUT OF THE SAME MOUTH PROCEED 


CONFESSION. DENIAL. 
HUMILITY. | BOASTING. 
BLESSING. | CURSING. 


KEEP THY TONGUE FROM EVIL, 





FROM 


MY TONGUE KEPT "mm. 
SHALL BE GIVEN "ee 
USED "hove 











Trenton, N. /. 
LS 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


**So let our lips and lives express."’ 

** I love to tell the story." 

** Begin, my tongue, some heavenly theme.”’ 
* Awake, my soul, to joyful lays."’ 

* Pass along the invitation."’ 

** Nothing but leaves."’ 

** Let us endeavor to speak for the Master."’ 
* Take my life, and let it be."’ 


SY 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What was James’s ‘‘ estimate of faith without 
works? How would he have men prove their faith ? 
What éxample did he give from the Bible ? 

2. THe Toncve as A TEST (vs. 1, 2).—When should men 
seek to be ‘‘ masters,’’ ‘‘ teachers,’’ of others? When does the 
desire for leadership bring on a man condemnation? What 
truth that James utters should make all menhumble? Why, if 
a man has evil in him, is it likely to show itself in his speech ? 







(x) 33% 


3. A Bripie, A HELM (vs. 3, 4).—What is meant by 
** governor,’’ verse 4? How does the tongue, though so little, 
influence our lives? When only is it right to be influenced by 
what those around us say? What are some of the little ways 
in which our tongue can guide toward the right our own lives, 
and the lives of those around us? 

4. A FIRE (vs. 5, 6).—Whatis the reference in ‘‘ the course 
of nature’? (Rev. Ver, ‘‘the wheel ’’), verse 6? How is the 
tongue like an evil fire? When is it like a good fire? (Isa. 6: 
5-7; Acts 2: 3, 4.) How can we tell whether our tongue is 
set on fire of hell or heaven ? 

5. AN UNRuLy EviL (vs. 7, 8).—What is the emphatic 
word in verse 8, first clause? Who can tame the tongue ? 
How can we get him to tame it? What are some of the evils 
in the tongue that man alone cannot drive out ? 

6. SwEET WATER ANL BITTER (vs. 9-12).—What are some 
disguised forms of Swearing? Why is swearing so terrible a 
sin? What is the reason why our speech is so different at 
different times? How can we make it uniformly pure and 
strong ? 

7. A Goop CONVERSATION (v. 13).—What are some of the 
most common sins of the tongue in our homes? at school? 
with our playmates? How will a wise control of our tongues 
help us to succeed in life? What work for God should our 
tongues be doing ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. To what does James compare the tongue? 2. What 
does James say the tongue is wo/ like? 3. What does James 
calla man that does not offend with his tongue? 4. ‘‘ The_- 
tongue can no man tame ;’’ who can tame it? 5, How; 
then, can we make our words always just what Christ would 
have them ? 


- 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


1. Who wrote to-day’s lesson? 2. To what four things 


does the writer compare the tongue? 3. How does James 
say the tongue is unlike a beast? 


tain ? 


4. How is it unlike a foun- 
5. Who alone can make us able to tame our tongues ? 


Boston, Mass. 


ASAD 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE Apostle James is discussing social relations in han- 
dling the sins of the tongue. Human speech is a great 


bond of human society. That we are, as Homer said, ‘ arti- 


” 


culate-speaking men,’’ is not only a mark of our dignity, but 
a bond of our fellowship. The absence of the power to speak 
would tend to shut each of us in upon himself, even more than 
would the want of sight. The blind are more sociable and 
more cheerful than the deaf, and suffer less as regards their 
human relations with others. That wonderful musical instru- 
ment, the voice of man, together with its more wonderful 
complement the ear of man, constitutes a channel of com- 
munication from spirit to spirit which has no fellow. It con- 
veys the strongest emotions and the finest shades of feeling 
with a truth and a delicacy of which the written record is 
incapable. We realize this when we seek to express in written 
words the power of speech in a great orator or singer, or the 
utterance of emotion in the voice of one who is deeply stirred 
by sorrow, joy, or anger. The written word is the dumb and 
motionless statue in which the artist has tried to fix and em- 
body life. 
inexhaustible variety of tone and pitch, our social existence 
We should know of 
each other little else than the surface of life. 

The grander the power, the more shameful its desecration 
to wrong or even frivolous uses. 


Without the flexible power of speech, with its 


would be meager and formal at its best. 


Our Lord seems to have felt 
toward the misuses of the tongue—the profanity,, the false- 
hood, the backbiting of his day—something of the indignation 
he felt towards those who used the courts of the temple for 
base and selfish purposes. He warns his disciples solemnly 
and repeatedly of this, declaring that the use a man made of 
his tongue was an adequate test of the life he led. ‘* By your 
words you shall be justified, and by your words ye shall be 
condemned.’’ To him, words were not a sound that died 
with the breath that gave them birth. They were the first 
steps in a moral process whose results would be eternal. ‘* For 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give an 
account in the day of judgment.’’ He enjoins on his disci- 
ples the simplest and most veracious use of the power of 
speech. 

Paul, especially in his letter to the Ephesians, repeats the 
injunction briefly. It is James who dwells the most on this 
side of our Lord’s teaching, pointing out the perils which 
attend the use of the tongue when not disciplined by grace 
and directed by love. So great are those dangers that he 
efijoins caution even in assuming the duties of a public 
















































































































































































































teacher, as tempting to insincere speech, and thus inviting 
that condemnation which our Lord foretold. 


Philadelphia. 
AKA 


Lesson Summary 


AMES now grapples with another practical issue. His 
brethren aspired to be teachers, unmindful of the severer 
judgment which the larger opportunity involved. But larger 
reward was here also, for aright use of the tongue develops 
the man, and makes him ruler over all his members. As the 
bit controls the horse, and the rudder the ship, so the con- 
trolled tongue means the controlled man, But, uncontrolled, 
the little member is a spark which may start a devastating con- 
flagration. 


instigates its misuse. 


Because of what the tongue may do, hell itself 
A tamed tongue is rarer than a tamed 
bird or beast. It is restless, venomous. Capable of blessing 
God, it too often curses his creatures. Capable of sending 
forth sweet water, it too often sends forth bitter, thus utterly 
debasing itself. The fig-tree yields figs ; the olive-tree, olives ; 
salt fountains cannot send forth sweet water. The wise course, 
therefore, is to secure the good life, by renewal of the Holy 
Spirit, from which good works will flow perennially. 
O.- 
Added Points 


Higher positions and broader opportunities bring larger 
rewards, or severer, penalties, according as duty in the new 
- sphere is well or ill done. 

Smallness is not insignificance. The bit to the horse, the 
rudder to the ship, the tongue to the man, severally illustrate 
the potency of small agencies. 

Great devastation has often come from a single spark. 
Each word may prove a spark. 
account. 

Some tongues are only for good, some for evil continually. 
Some populate the world of wo, some open heaven's gates. 

Patient and painstaking care has tamed all manner of beasts. 
What may not similar care do for the tongue ? 


For each, then, one must give 





Conservative Biblical Research 
in Germany * 


HAT a reaction has set in against the principles 
and practices of the current biblical criticism of 
the day no longer admits of any doubt. Not only have 
the works of such American scholars as Green, Bissell, 
and Osgood attracted attention in Germany, but in 
that country itself, the headquarters of newer criticism, 
voices are heard in protest against the tenets and teach- 
ings of the newer school. This opposition, in so far as 
it finds expression in literary productions that aim at 
overthrowing, rot only the Wellhausen- Kuenen scheme, 
but alse the structure erected by a milder and more 
positive class of critics, such as Diilmann, Delitzsch, 
Strack, and others, is of a double character. . The one 
party seeks the complete revival of the old views as 
voiced in the preceding generation by Hengstenberg, 
Keil, and men of that type. The leading representa- 
tives of this school are Pastor Dr. Zahn, of Stuttgart, 
known also to Americans through his connection with 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, and Pastor 
- Eduard Rupprecht, a protagonist of the famous conserva- 
tive Erlangen school of biblical research as headed by von 
Hofmann. Zahn's chief productions have already been 
mentioned in these columns. The three-volume work 
of Rupprecht, entitled Des Ritsel’s Lisung, the first 
volume of which was also announced in The Sunday 
School Times, is now completed, the concluding vol- 
ume having recently appeared, published by C. Bertels- 
mann in Giitersloh (price of whole work, about six 
dollars). This investigation seeks to demonstrate that, 
according to scientific methods of research, the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch can be established. 

Of the other reactionary and conservative school, which 
does not break with criticism as such, and does not attempt 
merely a revival of old views, but purposes on the basis 
of correct methods to substitute something better and 





* Entwicklungsgeschichte des Reiches Gottes unter dem Alten und 
Neuen Bunde an der Hand einer Analyse der Quellen. Von H. W. Best- 
mann. Band |. 8vo, pp. 420. Berlin; Wiegandt und Grieben. 8.50 


marks. 

Zum Verstindniss des Apostolats im Neuen Testament. Von Erich 
Haupt. 8vo, pp. iv, rq. alie a. S.; M. Niemeyer. 3 marks. 

ays ag Jageciidiesten und Jiidischen Reiigionsgeschichte. Von 


coy ye! pores sara zum Israelitischen Volk und 
ividuum nach altisraelitischer Vorstellung. 8vo, pp. viii, . i 
zig: A. Deichert. 4 marks. ~P ae Se 


more evangelical for the results of the newer criticism, 
probably as representative work as any is that of Best- 
mann, on £ntwicklunsgeschichte des Reiches Gottes unter 
dem Alten und Neuen Bunde an der Hand einer Analyse 
der Quellen,—The Development of the Kingdom of God 
under the Old and the New Testament at the Hand of an 
Analysis of the Sources. As already indicated by the 
title, the author does not reject the idea of an analysis 
of the Old Testament books, but, in fact, makes use of 
this method himself. He, however, aims to demon- 
strate that the purely literary method and principle of 
analysis, which constitutes the basis and foundation- 
stone of modern biblical criticism, being based largely 
on naturalistic notions, is scientifically incorrect, and 
that, from a methodical point of view, an analysis of the 
ethico-religious contents of Old Testament literature is 
the key that will unlock the mysteries of the real devel- 
opment, not only of the pre-Christian, but also of the 
New Testament, stage in the history of the kingdom of 
God. He accordingly begins with those writings in 
which Israel's religious and practical life ideals are ex- 
pressed with the most unmistakable clearriess. He takes, 
first, the Psalter, as the classical and chief source of our 
knowledge of what Israel really believed, and what con- 
stituted its ideals of faith ; and, secondly, the Solomonic 
proverbs, constituting the main source for the study of 
the practico-ethical life, especially in its individual 
application. Only after these two groups of literary 
documents have revealed their contents to the student is 
he to approach the prophetic group, for the purpose of 
learning what the social-ethical conceptions of primitive 
Israel were. The analysis of the Psalter and of the 
proverbs constitutes the logical and the chronological in- 
troduction to the development of prophetic thought. The 
next question is, whether these three groups, with their 
religious, individual, and social ideals, presuppose a 
purely naturalistic source or a divinely revealed law. 
The latter is shown to be the case, and the Bestmann 
scheme is thus an elaborate attempt to shew that by 
the inner logical necessity the later religious development 
of Israel's religion presupposes a legalistic literature. 
The line of argument is comparatively new, and, while 
open to some objections, both in reference to the method 
as such, as also in regard to the application in certain 
cases, the book must be recognized as a strong, conser- 
vative investigation, that will set any careful reader to 
thinking and studying. The conclusions are conserva- 
tive throughout, but at times the author agrees with the 
modern positions ; for example, as to the late dating of 
some of the Psalms. A second volume will discuss the 
New Testament phase of the problem. 

The work of Haupt, Zum Verstindniss des Apostolats 
im Neuen Testament, enlarged from an address origi- 
nally delivered at the recent jubilee of the University of 
Halle, with small number of pages is exceedingly rich in 
contents. It is an exegetical examination of the New 
Testament passages that speak of the apostolic calling. 
Around this problem cluster at least a dozen other inter- 
esting questions of New Testament history and theology. 
The leading problem, however, is the one that asks 
whether this calling in the New Testament was a dis- 
tinctive office, or a ‘‘charism’’ or special gift. The 
chief champions of the latter view have been the famous 
law professor of Leipsic, Dr. Sohm, in a special work 
devoted to this subject, which appeared four years ago, and 
the equally famous theologian of Berlin, Professor Har- 
nack. Both of these approached the problem from the 
historic point of yiew. Haupt does it from the exegeti- 
cal, and reaches substantially the same result, claiming 
that only when understood as a ‘gift’’ can all the 
statements of the New Testament concerning the apos- 
tleship be understood. The work is divided into two 
parts, the first discussing the question whether the words 
of Christ can be understood as instituting a distinct 
office ; and, secondly, the problem as to St. Paul's con- 
ception of his calling as an apostle. The scope of the 
work covers the whole establishment of the New Testa- 
ment church, and is thoroughly evangelical in spirit and 
character. 

If Bestmann’s work was a fair and prominent example 
of a summary work now being issued against the radical 
type of biblical criticism, the volume of Sellin, a prom- 
ising representative of that ever-faithful positive school 
of prophets, the University of Erlangen, Beitrage zur 
Israelitischen und Jiidischen Religionsgeschichte, is an 
excellent illustration of the method and manner in which 
leading special topics of this great and general biblical 
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problem are discussed. As indicated by the sub-title, the 


problem under consideration is really the heart question 
of modern criticism,—namely, whether the relation of 
the Old Testament believer to his God was merely one 
of nature; as was the case in ethnic religions, or one 
based on ethical truths and transcendental impulses. 
Sellin’s discussion is, first, positively to demonstrate that 
the latter was the case on the claims of the Old Testa- 
ment writings themselves ; and then, negatively, to show 
that the opposing arguments of the naturalizing schools 
are false. : 

In this connection attention should also be called to 
the series of detailed investigations on the Pentateuchal 
problem that have appeared from time to time during 
the past three years in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
of Erlangen and Leipsic, from the pen of Professor 
Klostermann of Kiel. The seventh in the series, treat- 
ing of the Massoretic Text and its Problems, appeared 
in the March number, pages 228-253. The entire 
series, not yet completed, is a sharp critical attack on 
the literary substratum of the Wellhausen reconstruction 
theory. 


> 


By James Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
(12mo, pp. xiv, 404. Baltimore : John 


The Ambassador of Christ. 
bishop of Baltimore. 
Murphy & Co. §r1.) 


This book will have an especial interest to those who 
wish to be informed as to the position of the more 
liberal and national wing of the Roman Catholic 
Chutch in America. Dr. Gibbons has a very favorable 
opinion of his Protestant countrymen. He pronounces 
Americans ‘‘fundamentally a religious people,’’ and 
calls attention to the splendid sacrifices they make for 
their Christianity in both the home and the foreign field. 
Yet he speaks of these good qualities as but ‘‘the natural 
virtues that are the indispensable basis of supernatural 
life," and describes those Americans who become Roman 
Catholics as ‘‘embracing the religion of Jesus Christ.’’ 
He yearns for the ingrafting of ‘‘ those olive branches 
that were rudely broken from the parent stem by the 
destructive tornado which swept over Northern Europe 
in- the sixteenth century. Passing from the Preface to 
the book itself, one finds much that a Protestant pastbr 
might find suggestive of good, but nothing remarkable 
in its superiority to Protestant works on the subject. 
There is everywhere the assumption, which Prot- 
estants will dispute, that the priest stands as a mediator 
between the people and their God. The chapter on that 
subject identifies chastity with celibacy, even in quoting 
Scriptures where it would seem that this cannot be the 
meaning. Throughout the Apocrypha is quoted as 
canonical, and to Solomon are ascribed the sayings of 
the Book of Wisdom. The study and use of the Bible 
are everywhere commended, and also the study of the 
times and their drifts, that the priest may deal with 
prevalent sins and errors. The style is clear, even if 
not especially strong. 

“. 
Feudal and Modern Japan. By Arthur May Knapp. (2 vols. 


32mo, illustrated, pp. xiii, 224 ; 226. Boston : Joseph Knight 
Co. $1.50.) 


Dainty as a work of the bookmaker’s art, rich in taste- 
fully selected and striking reproductions from photo- 
graphs of scenery and figures, this book gives the best 
word-picture yet made in English of Japanese feudalism. 
True, the author never saw Japan until nearly two 
decades after the feudal system had become a memory, 
but he has skilfully digested the learned papers of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, including the material gathered 
by the late Dr. Simmons and by Professor J. H. Wig- 
more. With fine literary art, he sets forth the results of 
his own observations and the research of others. The 
revelation here given of society, law, commerce, religion, 
art, and literature, as they existed during Japan's ap- 
parent seclusion from the rest of the world, will surprise 
many people, and help to explain that flowering of the 
nation which is one of the wonders of our time. Yet 
the critical student, holding the balances of truth, finds the 
author's weights loaded. An ill-concealed animus, 
which appears in over-praise of the natives and con- 
stant depreciation of the foreigner, and especially the 
‘ religious invader,""—the evangelical preacher of the 
gospel,—is manifest on evety page of this ex- Unitarian 
missionary. So far from being the verdict of cool 
scholarship and impartial judgment, the work is un- 
pleasantly polemic and one-sided> This understood, 
however, the book is a most delightful one for ‘* fire- 


side travels'’ within the Japan of history, literature, art, 

















~ manners, genius, religion, and along those 
nobler sides of the country and people 
which are hidden from the tourist, and 
revealed only to the leisurely and sympa- 
thetic student. 

== 


a Broncho. By — wo 


Merriam. (16mo, illustrated. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & 7a o. $1. a 
in Miss 


The “‘birding’’ described 
Merriam's pleasant pages is not destruc- 
tion with gun or snare, but watchful and 
affectionate observation and record, aided 
by no more deadly instrument than that 
of which the author made such agreeable 
and instructive use in the experiences 
chronicled in her previous volume, Birds 
through an Opera Glass (Houghton, Mif- 
Rin, & Co.). Here she tells many a bird | 
tale, of love and war, of business or play, 
and incidentally describes the trees and 
landscape of California, the whole form- 
ing a welcome addition to the shelf whereon 
stand the similar books of Burroughs, 
Torrey, Bolles, Abbott, and Mrs. Miller. 
The volume is prettily illustrated, and— 
as every popular scientific book should be 
—thoroughly indexed. 

oe 


A-Birding on 





The College of the Apostles: A Study of the 


Twelve. By JameslI. Vance, D,D. (r2mo, | 
pp. 160. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 75 cents.) 


It was first suggested by the late Dr. 
John Robertson, of Glasgow Cathedral, 
that our Lord, in sending out his apostles 
two by two, joined those who were con- 
trasted in character. The idea has been 
carried out by others with some detail, 
but never so fully as by Dr. Vance, who 
received the suggestion from a sermon 
preached at Northfield by one of the edi- 
torial staff of The Sunday School Times. 
He follows the same lines of treatment 
throughout, but amplifies and brings in 
confirmative details so abundantly that, 
without much padding, he finds six ser- 
mons in the ‘six pairs. He breaks new | 
ground in a supplementary study of Paul, 
in whom he finds the whole college united 
in one man. 





Ca 
Literary Notes and News 


Recent excavations in 

Latest Excavations Babylonia, under Dr. 
in Nippur 

J. H. Haynes, haves 
brought to light authentic records which, 
as made clear by Professor Dr. H. V. 
Hilprecht, carry back the history of the 
race to an earlier date than was known be- 


fore. Their archeological value is even | 


yet little known, and faintly appreciated. 
The latest excavations disclose historic 
data transcending in importance the most 
sanguine expectations at their start A 
record of the explorations which secured 
these results is now to be published, un- 
der the auspices and by the authority of 
the Department of Archeology and Paleon- 
tology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
under which the Babylonian Exploration 
Fund carries on its work. The volume 
will include the personal narrative of Dr. 
Haynes, director of the expedition since 
1892, and member of the earlier expedi- 





| in the various rubrics of this report be- 


| with 1,337 ; Natural Sciences and Mathe- 





tion in 1888, as expanded and supple- | 


mented by Dr. Hilprecht, Assyriologist of | 


the expedition from the beginning, and 
editor-in-chief of the publications of the 
Babylonian Exploration Fund. It is to 
be illustrated by seventy or more maps, 


plans, and other plates, including photo- | 


graphs of its most recent important finds. 
The volume is to be issued by John D. 
Wattles & Co., of Philadelphia, corre- 
sponding in style with their Recent Re- 
search in Bible Lands, as edited by Pro- | 


fessor Hilprecht. The price will be $2. 50, 
publication to be simultaneous in the 
United States and Great Britain. 


_——— 


From a literary point 
of view, Germany is 
the most prolific coun- 
try on the globe, its output of books each 
year being generally equal to the com- 
bined production of England, France, and 
America. The report for the year 1896 
is fully up to the average. According to 
the annual report issued by the house of 
Hinrichs of Leipsic, which is regarded as 
official, Germany, during the past twelve 
months, published no fewer than 23,339 
new books and new editions. These 
latter do not play the véZ they do in 
America, because but comparatively few 
books are stereotyped, and new editions 
are for commercial purposes practically 
entirely new productions. The Father- 
land evidently has no publication season, 
but keeps on without interruption all the 
year around. During the first half of 
1896 it published 11,686 works, and 
during the second half, 11,653. Charac- 
teristically enough, the position of honor 


Book Production of 
Germany 


longs to works on education, school-books, 
and the like, these being represented by 
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THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS 


A NEW 


NOVEL 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


A humorous romance of twentieth-century inventions 





A 
salient 
feature ot 
this story 
is a 
submarine ex- 
pedition 
to the 
North Pole. 


A BURGLAR AT SARDIS 


The 
illustrations, 
by 
Peter Newell, 
are in 
rare 
sympathy 
with 
the author. 


HARPER’S FOR JUNE 





3,515 numbers. Rather remarkably, the 
second on the list are law-books and works 
on economics, there being 2,345 new 
publications in this department. Only 
one more department g beyond the 
two-thousand line, and that is Theology. 
The fitst below is Belles Letters, with 
1,956 numbers, followed by Popular 
Writings and Miscellaneous Works, with 
1,896 ; Languages and Literature, with 
1,627; Medicine, with 1,545; Arts, 


matics, with 1,268. The Germans are 
usually credited with being a people 
strofgly given to metaphysical and philo- 
sophical speculations ; yet philosophy is 
represented on the list by only 249 pro- 
ductions. Compared with the preceding 
year, there has been a slight decrease. 
In 1894 the new publications numbered 
22,570, while in 1895 the total was 23, 607. 
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conflict with.the Publishers’ idea of the general | 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
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For exhaustion use Horsford’s 
Dr. A. L. Turner, Blooms- 

Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
**As an adjunct to the recuperative powers | 
of the nervous system, I know of nothing | 
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Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly 
for Primary Teachers, on the lessons, with Kinder- 
garten methods. 4 cents a year. 
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Che Blood - Covenant 


A Primitive Rite, and its 
Bearings on Scripture 


By WH. Clay Trumbull 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “* blood,” “‘ life,’’ “‘ life-giving,” ‘* sacrifice,” 
“communion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible ;, and incidentally 
they show how mistaken have been the modern popular views of those terms. 

“ A flood of light is poured on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord’s 
Supper. Dr. Trumbull believes his thesis. He argues for it strongly, with wide 
and accurate learning, and with reverent faith. 
every Christian student ought to read—and to re-read.’'"—The Examiner. 
A book of 350 pages (6% X8% inches). 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The New Pansy Book 


“ Overruled ”’ 


$:.50) 
Will be ready for delivery May 15 


(12mo, cloth, illustrated. 


We are the exclusive publishers of all the 


‘*Pansy Booxks.’’ Complete catalog mailed 


| free to any address, 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 
92 Pearl Street, Boston 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


nesgmeene the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bi Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy 
York Observer. 

“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.” — The Independent. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., 





N.Y. 


DOES YOUR GARDEN (4 ow >” 


Answered in new 2 
Vegetables.” It quotes experts. Wises on ordering book, 
ask for our free literature on water gardening. 
” sses and Clovers 


HENRY A. DREER. I Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHILDREN’S DAY. SERVICES |i 


Mason’s new service 
5 } my a mail. Goodenough & Woehan coe 5 Y Tt. 


The latest and best vook 
for praise mocd™ee, re- 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 


a= Po free. THE JOHN CHURei COMPANY, 


ti—New York—C hicago. 
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} God’s Garden 
The Arch of Promise 
Over the Fields 
The Old Guide- Book 
A Feast of Flowers 


Five Children’s Day Services, each one 
agem. Music, recitations, etc. Price: 5 
cents each ; 52 cents per dozen, mailed. 
Samples of any three sent for ro cents. 
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Our Children’ s Day 
Service for 1897 


“ THE MISSION OF THE FLOWERS” 
By HUBERT P. MAIN and FANNY J. CROSBY 
16 pages. 5 cents each, or $4.50 per roo, by mail, post- 

paid ; $4 per 100, by express, not prepaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago House, Lakeside Building. 76 E. oh St., N. Y. 


FOR CHILDREN’S 'S DAY 
MESSAGE OP GLADNESS 
FRA GRANCE Of OF FLOWERS 
choruses, 
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Putra., Pa. 
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recitations, 
etc. By J. Lincoln Hall and rvin H. Mack. Send $ 
cts. for two samples. For sale by all 


$4.00 00. 
Hali-Mack Co., 426 Arch St., Phila., Pa 
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Best Sunday-School Song Books Published 


Gone of the Saviour’s Love. By J. H. Alleman. 
The Sam: ,3jocts. In cantities @ 25 cents. 


vangel. By the same author. Sam- 
North-Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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pu publishers. Chi cago, 
jaterbary, Conn. 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, May 22, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 
Une copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the flfowing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.09 each. 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
rson only, and no names can be written or printed on 

separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and oma in a pack 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

papers for a club shouid all go to one post-office, 
altho Bin cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
School t their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others fh the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Pree p One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age. 

* ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

el subscriptions to expire at the same time with 

the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

» may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
Time as the pepers may be required. 
Change of “Address. eeoemere, whom the 
is mailed, rately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Pieee, can have the address changed at amy time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired ane of the subscription, 
when it has over six months t6 run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a pac 
cluly subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
~ ae should be careful to name, not only the post- 
oMice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
beth county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other = 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by —— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless by ial request. The rs 

for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 

tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the pa 
all the vt a of a school to examine it, wi 
upon application. 


to enable 
be sent free, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
‘The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘° an 


of the 
nion at 





6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ck to one addr by 
he subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
°7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscelbers 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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The popping of a 
cork from a bottle of 
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good health and plea- 
sure. ‘ A sound the 
old folks like to hear 
—the children can’t 
resist it. 
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Stick to the directions, 
if you want to get the most good out of Pearl. 


ine. 


Otherwise, you'll be putting in too much, 


and wasting the Pearline, and calling it ex- 


pensive. 


Or you won’t put in enough, and so you 
won't get as much help from it as you ex- 
pected, and you'll have to do more work. 

Directions on every package for hot and 


~s 


cold water washing, with and without boiling, 
These simple, easy directions have revolu- 
tionized the work of washing. 


Millions 


ose Pearline 











Go to your doctor for 
advice; he is the best man 
to tell you what medicine 
you need. Go to your drug- 
gist for your medicines; he 
knows more about drugs 
than a dry goods man. 

Stick to your doctor and 
to your druggist if you are 
a sick man, but don’t go to your 
druggist for advice. If your 
doctor tells you to get Scott’s 
Emulsion it is because he 
knows it to be the remedy 
in all conditions of wasting, 
the one reliable, permanent 
preparation. 
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RUBEN 
4 
Ree = CVURFS 

TO BE WASHED. 

Made of fine cloth in all styles. 

When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for a5 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 

ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 

trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar 0» ,81 Franklin St. NewYork 
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The Dyspeptic and 


convalescent find in SOMATOSE a 
tasty, easily digested and nourishing 
food, It never palls on the appe- 
tite, and rapidly increases weight. 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most n*turishing ele- 
ments of meat, prepared for the nutriment and stimu- 
lus of weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc, 


At druggists, in 202.,%, % and 1 1b, tins, 
Somatose Chocolate each containing 10 
. Very convenient and palatable properetions. 


corm: Priedr. Bayer ts Co, Bibetfeld. 
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Charch Furnishings 
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O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 








THE GREAT CHURCH 


For electric, $2, 7. Send LIG H I 











dimensions. ht and 
estimate free. I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 








“|? Recent Research in Bible Lands 


Its Progress and Results 


BY 


J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. 
Herman VY. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D. 
A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel. 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 
J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 

W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


Edited By Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


Teves before has there been published, on either side of the Atlantic, a 


book in which the clergyman, 


the intelligent layman, or the skilled 


specialist, could find the main facts concerning recent discovery in the East, 
with the bearing of such discovery on the Bible. In this book those who have 
been most actively connected with the work in Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria, 


Egypt, and Arabia, write interesting 


and often vivid accounts of their re- 


searches, the results of which are among the most wonderful and important 
ever attained. The name of the Editor of the book stamps it as in the high- 
est degree authoritative. For the most part, the chapters have been printed in 
The Sunday School Times, but copious illustrations and permanent form give 


the collected articles as here presented a fresh and lasting value. 


This is a 


book which every lover of the Bible ought to own. 


With an Introduction by Dr. Hilprecht, and with maps and profuse 
Price, $1.50 illustrations. ramo, pp. 275. For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the 
publishers at the price quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Convention Calendar. 1897 


South Carolina, at Sumter (colored) . May 18-20 
North Dakota, at Fargo May 26-28 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City... ... June 1-3 
Montana, at Butte. ..... June—— 
New York, at Elmira. . ...... .Jjune1-3 
Ohio, at Toledo . «se 4 0,» ) tine 636 
Nat'l S. S. Seminary, at Jackson, Tenn., June 8-21 
Indiana, at Winona Park. .. .. . June 15-17 
Iowa, at Storm Lake. .... . «June 5-17 
Kentucky, at Harrodsburg . .. . . June 22-24 
Oregon, at The Dalles. . . . .. «June 29, 30 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 
Chicago Wont 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 5 
Asbury Park, N. J. ...... . July 5-10 

Colorado, at Fort Collins . . August 24-26 
North Carolina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 
Missouri, at St. Louis. . . . . . August 24.26 
South Carolina, atCamden. .. . August 25-27 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . . October 12-14 
Michigan, at Port Huron. . . November 16-18 
Utah, at Ogden . . November 26-28 


British North America 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg. . 
Alberta, at a a 
New Brunswick, at St. John . 
Ontario, at Hamilton 


Ha 


+ + « « «June 15-17 


«6 os SR ee 
. . October 19-21 


October 27-29 


New Jersey Summer School 
of Primary Methods 


OT weather has no terrors for the 
active enthusiasts among New Jer- 
sey Sunday-school workers. They realize 
the gain of starting the fall and winter 
campaign well equipped with new thoughts 
and new methods. And, as a means to 
this end, the value of co-operation among 
Sunday-school workers of all denomina- 
tions is perhaps nowhere better evidenced 
than in the success of the New Jersey 
Summer School of Primary Methods. 
This school, conducted for the past three 
years by the New Jersey Sunday-school 
Association, has enrolled over four hun- 
dred students, and is visibly raising the 
standard of primary teaching all over the 
state, 

The fourth annual session is to be held 
at Asbury Park, in the Auditorium, at 
Sixth Avenue and the beach front, from 
Monday to Saturday, July 5-10. The 
work will include ten lessons in black- 
board sketching, by Miss Struble of Tren- 
ton, ten lectures on child-nature by Miss 
Cushman of Newark, and five conferences 
on practical class work by Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes of Newark. Four illustrative les- 
sons will be taught by Miss B. F. Vella, 
Mrs. I. H. Polhemus, and others. A 
paper on ‘Separate Primary Lessons,"’ 
by Miss Julia E. Peck, will be read and 
fully discussed. The subject of primary 
music will receive special attention. A 
number of separate conferences are planned 
for primary-union leaders, teachers in spe- 
cial grades, and teachers without a separate 
room. 

There is a small fee for attendance at 
the session of the school. The general 
secretary, the Rev, E. Mofris Fergusson, 
Trenton, New Jersey, will answer inqui- 
ries, and mail the program to any who so 
request. 
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«“ His Compassions Fail 
Not” 


[From “A Book of Poems,” by John W: Chadwick.] 
HE farmer chides the tardy spring, 
The sun withholds his wonted ray, 
The days are dull and cold and gray, 
No shadow doth the maple fling. 


From snow-clad peaks and icy main — 
The north wind cometh wet and chill, 
And evermore the clouds distil 

The hoarded treasure of the rain. 


But still, oh miracle of good ! 
The crocus springs, the violets peep, 
The straggling vines begin to creep, 
The dandelion gilds the sod. 


The rain may fall in constant showers, 

The south wind evs? on its way ; 

But through the night and through the day 
Advance the summer's fragrant hours. 


And though the north wind force him back, 
The song-bird hurries from the South, 
With summer's music in his mouth, 

And studs with songs his airy track. 


What then, my soul, if thou must know 
Thy days o darkness, gloom, and cold, 
If joy its ruddy beams withhold, 

And grief compels my tears to flow? 


And what if, when with bended form 
I praise the gods for sorrows past, 
There ever comes a fiercer blast, 

And darker ruin of the storm? 


As tarry not the flowers of June 
For all the ill the heavens can do, 
And, to their inmost natures true, 

The birds rejoice in sweetest tune : 


So, Father, shall it be with me ; 
And whether winds blow foul or fair, 
Through want and wo, and toil and care, 
Still will I struggle up to thee ; 


That, though my winter days be long, 
And brighter skies refuse to come, 
My life no less may sweetly bloom, 

And none the less be full of song. 
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The Selfishness of IIl- 
Health 


[Mrs. A. K. H. Forbes in The Sunday Magazine. ] 


6: NSELFISHNESS is a game that 
two oughti—mark you, I don’t 
say can, but ought—that two 

ought to play at.”’ 

The remark was .called forth by a case 
my friend and I were discussing. It was 











more of it, perhaps, in our own hearts 
than we think. 

Ilow many of us who are familiar with 
pain and weakness and languor can say 
truly that we have never exacted more at- 
tention from our friends than we need 
have done, that we have been always 
patient and considerate, willing to see and 
thankful to receive every little kind deed 
bestowed on us? I fear there are few. 
We are apt to take all as our right, as the 
proper tribute paid to our weakness and 
ill-health; we seldom try to realize 
how much others may be denying them- 
selves for our sakes, nor at what a cost 
their services are sometimes rendered. 
We become like spoiled children,—the 
more we get, the more we demand, and 
our wants, instead of diminishing, multi- 
ply day by day. 

And then how many of us have a con- 
science void of offense in the matter of 
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of another’ s health or another’ s happiness, 
of another's usefulness, they cost too 
much: Refuse to accept them; rather 
bear your burden alone. And does it 
ever strike you how much you may be the 
poorer by accepting these sacrifices ? You 
may get what you long for, it is true, but 
even in the getting of it you will find it 
has lost its sweetness. One of a family 
who was deaf said, ‘‘ Don’t speak so much | 
to each other ; it irritates me to know you 

are speaking when I cannot hear what | 
you say.’’ And so, out of sympathy with | 
the afflicted one, lips were closed, and | 
smiles checked, and silence reigned. She | 
got her wish, but the shadow that rested | 
on the family circle was more depressing | 
to her than the sight of gaiety which she | 
could not join. Better to witness joy that | 
you cannot take part in than to see no joy 

at all. 

Oh the shadows that even the best and 
the brightest, and the most hopeful among 
us cast, shadows often thrown uncon- 





a frown, a petulant tone! 
mean it, perhaps, but the result is the 


pressed by it, the hopeful cast down. 
Instead of gladness in our dwelling there 
is gloom. And what can be said of those 
miserable people who would banish every 
pleasure which they cannot enjoy, and 
fain lay the burden of their own pain and 


back doubly weighted to their own shoul- 
ders, and stays there. 

What a blessing it would be, not. only 
to the weak, the suffering, the invalid, but 
to the whole of the little world in which 
they are placed, if they would but take to 
heart some such counsel as this : 

Do not foster and pet and magnify your 
complaints ; they will. only take deeper 
root by such treatment. And don't let 
your self-sacrificing friends make 
much of you. 
part in the game of unselfishness, try and 
find out by experience the blessedness of 


always receiving benefits, try and give. 





peevishness and irritability? What a 
deal of extra trouble do we unhesitatingly 
give in this matter! We are not quite so 
well to-day as yesterday, and therefore 
evefy one must feel the effects of it We 
must not suffer and no one know it. And 
how apt are we to grumble at trifles !— 
the opening or closing of a door, the 
| rustle of a paper, the fall of a cinder on 
the hearth, the condition of the fire, the 





that of a young man who for several years 
had been in ill-health. An acute disease 


had left him an invalid, not altogether | 


hopeless or incurable, but still confined to 
his room, and with no immediate prospect 
of being able to leave it. Though it was 
a sad case, for his hopes of a useful life 
were blighted, it was not without its allevia- 
tions. Two sisters devoted themselves to 
him ; they gave up all the pleasures of 
society for his sake ; they lived only to 
anticipate his wishes ; morning, noon, and 
night saw them devising schemes for his 


amusement or laboring to add to his com- | 
fort ; no sacrifice was too great for them to | 
make ; and the result, instead of being | 


beneficial, was, as far as he was concerned, 
the reverse, for, 
patient sufferer, he was transformed into 
an unconscious tyrant. 

‘* Poor Frank fancies the light hurts his 
eyes,’’ said one sister, as she drew down 
the blinds, and prepared to sit in semi- 
darkness. ‘‘ The click of knitting-needles 
irritates Frank’s nerves,’’ said the other, 
as she laid her work aside. <‘ Frank feels 
that everything bright and cheerful is 
mocking him,’’ they chimed in concert, 
*‘and therefore we deny ourselves for his 
sake. Self-denial is a duty, you know.” 

It was this that called forth my friend’ s 
remark. Frank did not dream he was 
selfish ; he never realized that any self- 
sacrifice was required of him, he received 
his sisters’ attentions as his right, and 
plumed himself on being a martyr. 
was his part to receive ; theirs, to give ; 
and the result was that his misery and 
despondency, not to speak of his de- 
mands, increased day by day. 

It is no unusual case. There is more 


of this unconscious selfishness in the+in this. 


world than appears at the first glance, and 


placing of a chair, each is made a source 
| of trouble to ourselves and of worry to our 
| friends. 

Have you ever observed how much 
| more patient the sick are in a hospital 
| than they are at home, how submissive 
| they become, —how grateful they are for 
| all that is done for them ? At home they 
| question and find fault and tyrannize 
over their friends ; but they never do so 
| with strangers. Peevishness seems to 
vanish when they leave the family circle ; 
| they grow quiescent and contented. Why 
should this be? Why should we treat 
those near and dear to us with less_con- 
sideration than we do strangers? why 


demand sacrifices which are as unneces- 
sary as they are selfish ? 


should we lay on them burdens which we 
| would never ask outsiders to bear, and 
from being a meek, | 


‘«] never sing now because my sister 





What can you give, you will say, as you 
hold up your thin, nerveless fingers,— 
what can you do for any one? 
instead of always claiming it, give joy in- 
stead of trying to take it away, keep back 
the murmur that will cause pain to your 
friends, cultivate a gentle, resigned, pa- 
tient spirit ; fill your sick-chamber with 
the light that comes from inward peace. 
‘‘He who imparts light to another,’’ as 
Dr. Trench says, ‘‘ has not less light, but 
walks henceforth in the light of two torches 
instead of one.’’ 
happiness : strive to make those beside 
you happy, and you will find how greatly 
your own happiness is increased. 








BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH! 1! 


sciously,—the shadow caused by a look, | 


same as if we did; the cheerful are de- 


weakness on every one beside them? | 
They have their reward ; the burden comes | 


too | 
Take your own_ proper | 


consideration for others, and, instead of | 


Give love * 


And it is the same with | 
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It water, David would not drink it. Why? 
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‘*she’s so sensitive, you know, and has 
had so much sorrow, that I feel it would 
be cruel to do anything she doesn’t like, 
so I' ve given up singing.’’ 
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| the sacrifice. 
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| right to accept, even when they are offered 
| voluntarily. ‘‘Oh that one would give 
| me drink of the water of the well at Beth- 
|lehem, that is at the gate’’ Yet when 
| the brave men burst through the hosts of 
|the Philistines, and brought back the 
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